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THE UNSTABLE VALUE OF RAILROAD PROPERTY. 


An enormous decline has taken place within a few months in 
the value of many of the railroads in the United States. The 
decline exceeds $220,000,000 in the stocks of fifty-one companies, 
whose aggregate par value is $1,500,000,000. Everywhere, investors 
are alarmed. Two causes are generally ascribed for the decline 
—the Interstate Commerce Law, and mismanagement by the 
leading or directing officers. 

While the Interstate Commerce Law has evidently failed to 
accomplish much which was expected of the measure, especially in 
protecting the conservative railroad companies from the unwise 
action of competitors, it is by no means the chief cause for the 
enormous depreciation above described. For example, the ,ail- 
roads that run westerly from Chicago can clearly trace their 
misfortunes to their own conduct in extending too rapidly, 
and especially into fields already occupied. For the last three 
years they have been chasing each other in several directions, 
and they are now reaping the legitimate fruits of their folly. Not 
one of these companies can attribute such reckless railroad building 
to the Interstate Commerce Law. It was clearly enough seen by 
most persons that the growth of business, great as it was in these 
directions, did not justify such an enormous extension of trans- 
portation facilities. Their creation meant plainly enough a heavy 
loss in the end, and which will continue until the traffic shall 
increase sufficiently to afford a fair remuneration for the enlarged 
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means for transportation. When this happy day shall arrive, then 
these companies will be restored; until then, they must pay for 
their folly in the way of reduced dividends. 

This is an easy explanation for the conditions prevailing 
in that section—too costly transportation facilities for the busi- 
ness, and caused wholly by the railroad companies. They can 
blame neither the Interstate Law nor the administrators of it 
for this state of things, but solely themselves. The lines running 
between Chicago and New York have not been indulging in excess- 
ive railroad building of late, but for a long time there has been 
an excess of transportation facilities, including the Canadian roads. 
Therefore, except in the most favored times, the great trunk lines 
between the East and West quickly feel the depreciation which 
arises whenever there is a slight diminution in the quantity of 
merchandise to be transported. This condition of things is by 
no means new. It has existed for several years. The building 
of the West Shore and the Nickel Plate, the extension of the 
Delaware and Lackawanna to Buffalo, has somewhat affected the 
situation and diminished the chances for earning dividends by 
the other companies; but for the most part their diminished earn- 
ings is due to the excess of transportation which was created a 
long time ago. 

The other cause above mentioned is that of railroad misman- 
agement. When dividends are lessened or passed, the most natural 
thing is for stockholders to ascribe the event to the managers; 
and they are suffering from a severe castigation of this nature at 
the present time. It is difficult to pass an intelligent judg- 
ment on their conduct; but one of the few facts which stands out 
pretty clearly is that, whether the roads make dividends or not, 
the men inside, with few exceptions, flourish. It is said that the 
managers of the roads running westerly from Chicago in general 
seem to be highly prosperous, notwithstanding the almost bank- 
rupt condition of their companies. There is just as good a chance 
for them to make money when their stocks are declining as 
when they are going upward. Nothing is easier than for them 
to give their agents in Wall Street a little information concerning 
what is coming, and then sell the stock short, and when the 
collapse occurs their fortunes are made. Then addition, division 
and silence complete the story, and the world is no wiser for 
all that has happened. The existence of these great personal - 
fortunes, in too many cases, do not harmonize well with the con- 
dition of the companies these men manage; and consequently 
the suspicion naturally arises that they are not so faithful and 
intelligent in the management of their great trusts as they ought 
to be. 
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What, then, is to be done? this is the question. One would 
think if these managers are incompetent or unfaithful that others 
should be put in their places; but then it is not so easy to find 
successors; and if a new crop were selected, would they not repeat 
the story? In other words, the chances are so great for individual 
money-making when chosen to manage these great. concerns, that 
the temptation cannot be resisted. If this be so, it is a strong 
argument against having great corporations. That they perform 
a highly useful part in society no one will question. Rates are 
much reduced, transportation is quickened, and the general con- 
venience is increased by creating great lines; but if, on the other 
hand, the temptations for unfaithfulness are correspondingly 
increased, and the companies must every now and then go through 
a cvcle of decline, bankruptcy and reorganization, it is a very 
serious question whether the gains on the whole to society and 
investors compensate for the fearful losses. Of course, one is led 
to ask, cannot men be found? is it not possible to secure them? 
men who would prove competent and faithful in discharging these 
great duties? But the country has now had a long experience, 
and it must be admitted that it is not altogether favorable to 
the growth of human character in conducting these enterprises. 

It cannot be denied that stockholders are remiss also in not 
watching the conduct of those whom they put in such high 
places. Generally, they seem to think that their duties are done 
after selecting and electing the directors, and think no more 
until the evil is experienced. Then it is too late; but it is evident 
that. stockholders cannot be directors, that the work of manage- 
ment must be done by others. It may be that it will be found 
needful to break the companies into smaller ones with some kind 
of harmonious running arrangements between them that shall be 
helpful to the public generally; but which will, on the other 
hand, diminish the chances for managers to abuse their powers 
and opportunities for personal aggrandizement. We know that 
years ago, when railroad corporations were much smaller, there 
was less abuse of corporate management than at present. Doubt- 
less it will be said that there was much on a smaller scale, so 
small, indeed, that the public did not care to inquire into it; 
while now the mismanagement is on a larger scale, and therefore 
more perceptible to the public eye. This, however, we do not 
believe to be a complete diagnosis of the case. We believe it is 
true that these corporations offer a thousand opportunities for 
personal money-making by sacrificing the corporation itself, and 
which not unfrequently are improved; and if so, does not the 
evil suggest the remedy as above stated? Anyhow, in this general 
uproar over diminished dividends and prospective bankruptcies, it 
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is worth while seriously to consider what is the true moral sig- 
nificance of creating these huge enterprises. Have they not been 
built at a fearful cost to individual morality, the loss of which 
in turn is causing the bankruptcy and ruin of the corporations 
themselves ? 

In the light -of these tremenduos losses in the value of trans- 
portation properties, it may be well to look for a moment at the 
losses which accrue to manufacturing and other productive con- 
cerns. These, too, are enormous from time to time, but less per- 
ceptible, for the reason that their values are not quoted from day 
to day in the newspapers, like the railroads. New inventions are 
constantly coming into use, displacing other machinery. Then there 
are depressions in business, which quickly affect the values of 
manufacturing properties; and the decline will register, on some 
occasions, many millions. Yet these losses, great as they are, are 
not noticed like those which overtake railroad owners, because 
they are less obtrusive. It may be questioned, however, whether 
they are not, in the long run, much greater. Indeed, one of the 
risks of having property is that of losing it. It is the old story 
the world over. If a man erects a factory and supplies it with 
the most improved kind of machinery, in a few years he finds it 
is unfit for use, and that, unless put aside for newer and better, he 
cannot continue the work of production with success. A railroad 
is built between two points, and for a time it flourishes, and then 
a new one is built which destroys the first. The risks are uni- 
versal; every intelligent man understands perfectly well when buy- 
ing into a railroad company, or creating one, or erecting a -fac- 
tory, that he may lose all of his.investment. This, we say, for the 
most part he understands; nor does he expect to continue very 
long without meeting losses of some kind in any enterprise. This 
is the fate of everybody. The difference between the wisest and 
the less wise is simply one of degree, and not of absolute escape. 
But when we have made allowance for such risks, which are very 
great, there is an additional risk, which has recently assumed a 
frightening form—the abuse of the confidence or trust imposed in 
managers ; and we think it is this distrust, rather than the general 
risk, which is causing so much disquietude among the investors 
in railroad properties. Stockholders would do well to investigate 
carefully into the management of the various concerns in which 
they are interested. Nor need they fear to have more light 
thrown on the subject. There was a time, indeed, when the world 
made money through the general ignorance prevailing in trade, but 
that day has passed. In consequence of the telegraph and postal 
facilities everywhere, there are no more secrets in business. It is all 
open, above-board, and there is no particular danger of a rival 
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getting any especial advantage through any investigation of this 
nature; or in consequence of doing business in the most public 
manner. The only ones which can suffer from such an exposure 
are those which are false to their contracts and engagements, that 
make promises of keeping rates and immediately break them. 
If, we repeat, the companies are willing to do business fairly, as 
they pretend to be, no harm can come from any public knowledge 
concerning it. 

With respect to pooling arrangements as a remedy, much has 
lately been said on this subject. Doubtless it would afford a 
remedy in some instances. Whatever may be the merits of the 
system, Congress should not stand in the way of permitting the 
railroad companies to enter into such arrangements, for we all 
know that at present, when no system of the kind is permitted, 
the fair-minded companies suffer from the practices of the worst. 
A company that is badly managed, or whose president or board 
of directors care nothing about a promise, and violate traffic 
arrangements with impunity, can depress rates to a ruinous point, 
and all competitors are powerless. It must not be thought, how- 
ever, that all railroad managers are alike unmindful of their trusts. 
If those that are honest and capable are desirous of managing 
wisely, neither the nation nor the States should stand in the 
way of preventing them from making such arrangements as would 
enable them to conduct their great trusts with efficiency and success. 
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The National Bank Circulation—The Comptroller of the Currency, 
in his Annual Report, has presented another plan for a bank 
circulation, which is republished elsewhere. As it is based on the 
perpetuity of the national debt, we must join the multitude in 
condemning it. No system of bank circulation, having such a basis, 
is likely to find the slightest favor with Congress or the people, 
for the very obvious reason that the debt cannot, and will not, 
long survive. Other objections have been raised to it, but this 
is quite sufficient. The Government having become accustomed 
to paying the premium needful to buy the bonds—most of the 
opposition to the policy having passed away, as we supposed it 
speedily would—it is very obvious that the extinction of the 
debt to the amount required by the national sinking fund, about 
fifty millions of dollars a year, will go on until none remains. 
This will require but a few years at most, and therefore the 
national debt cannot form a permanent basis for circulation. As 
previously remarked, so long as the coinage: of silver is continued, 
this question of additional circulation beside the annual specie 
increase need not be considered. 
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A REVIEW OF FINANCE AND BUSINESS. 
A POOR BUSINESS BUT A GOOD CROP YEAR. 


The past month has not been one of important events, either in 
financial or commercial affairs. With the exception of a restoration 
of rates and confidence in the railroad world and stock market, 
and a liquidation of the Bull speculation of last September and 
October, in wheat, there has been comparative dullness, without 
material changes in values of the chief staples of commerce and 
speculation. 

But the past year has probably no parallel in some _ respects, 
the more notable of which have been the most unfavorable weather 
the year through, in the memory of the present generation, 
beginning with a hard winter which ended in such a blizzard as 
was never known, in this country at least, and ending in one 
of the wettest autumns in years, following an unusually cool, 
dry summer. The result was the poorest spring trade in years, 
only a fair summer’s business, while the autumn trade has been 
interfered with materially by the bad weather, in addition to the 
election. Yet, in face of all these unfavorable climatic influences, 
it has been a good crop year, except for wheat, of which we 
have the smallest and poorest crop since 1881. 

Not only has the volume of business been materially less than 
it would have been except for the above causes, but that which 
has been done has been on a very small margin of profits, which 
has probably left a smaller addition to the wealth of the indi- 
vidual and of the country than any equal volume of business 
ever done in any year which was free from panics and general 
depression. Compared with former years, and especially with any 
previous presidential year, the volume of business has not been 
small. On the contrary, it has been large in the aggregate, but 
by no means so great as it should have been under the favorable 
conditions of production and consumption and of supply and 
demand which existed at the beginning of the year, and prom- 
ised one of the largest in our history, taken as a whole. 


CAPITAL AND LABOR MORE GENERALLY EMPLOYED THAN USUAL. 


Few industries have been idle, and the number of unemployed 
has been below the average, while strikes have become less fre- 
quent and severe, with two or three exceptions, than for several 
years. And yet the complaint of very little money in general 
circulation is more prevalent than for some time. This may be 
a good rather than unfavorable sign of the times, for, taken with 
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the tighter money markets of this country and Western Europe, 
it indicates increased employment of capital which has been beg- 
ging for investment in the past three or four years at very low 
rates. Taking together, therefore, the large volume of business 
done and the complaints of poor returns, they indicate that the 
past year has been one of the largest sales and smallest profits 
on record. Yet, the general conditions of trade are sound, 
despite small and numerous failures; stocks, as a rule, not excess- 
ive, though larger than a year ago; while credits, though some- 
what extended, are not inflated by speculation and anticipation of 
future wants, of which the country was never so free since the 
craze to gamble in every staple of trade was left as a legacy 
of the war. These facts, together with the good crops of every- 
thing but wheat, ought to pull the country out of the present 
profitless state of trade, that some have regarded as more than 
temporary, because so general. If this diagnosis of the business 
conditions of the country at the close of the old year are correct, 
then the prospects for the new year, upon which we now enter, 
are better than they appear to be, and promise more than the 
past year’s business has been. 


THE STOCK MARKET. 

The break in stocks, which had been checked at the close of 
November, by the agreement of the Trunk Lines and Granger 
Roads “to do so no more,” that is, to stop quarreling and doing 
business for nothing, proved to have ended, for the present, with 
the execution of that agreement, while its observance, so far, has 
advanced the market for those shares and the whole list during 
the month past. In the recovery which followed, the Vanderbilt 
roads were conspicuous on inside and London buying on advance 
. information of what the dividends declared at the close of the 
month would be. The coal shares, however, made a sharper rally 
on the showing of the year’s business, which has been unusually 
good, and has enabled the most of them to make a better finan- 
cial showing than for several years, especially the Lackawanna. 
Those roads which were affected by the coal miners and coal roads 
employes’ strike, early in the year, will not make so good a 
showing as some had expected, and the stocks of such have not 
kept pace in the advance with the others, which led to the 
suspicion of inside selling, especially as the coal trade has been 
slack during December on. account of the mild weather, until 
stocks are accumulating and prices are being cut. 


CONDITION OF THE COAL ROADS. 


As an illustration of what may be true of ‘some coal roads, 
when their statements, which so far have been held back, shall 
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appear, the following has been given out in a sort of semi-official 
manner, to prepare the way for the annual report. We quote 
from the Commercial Bulletin, as follows: 

“It is stated, by what should be reliable authority, that Mr. 
Corbin estimates the net earnings for the Company’s fiscal year 
at $10,000,000. From the same source it is learned that the 
above net will be, after paying about $1,500,000 for extraordinary 
improvements, $600,000 for the Coal and Iron Company’s sinking 
fund, and $1,400,000 loss from the coal strike. The annual fixed 
charges are $7,757,888, deducting which from the above estimated 
net of $10,000,000, shows a deficit in meeting full interest on the 
third preference bonds this year of $757,888; but this deficiency 
will probably be materially reduced, if not wiped out, by including 
in the same account the net for the six months following June 
1, 1887, as the reorganization agreement provides. The final 
decision about the third’s interest will not be reached until the 
middle of January.” 

The balance of the stock market has generally followed these two 
great Eastern systems, the Coal and Trunk Lines’ stocks, though 
the Grangers’ earnings have made, in some cases, very poor show- 
ings with inside selling. London has been a buyer rather than 
a seller of most shares generally since the rate war was stopped, 
and it is hoped the pressure from foreign investors, who have 
made a market for their shares, will keep the managers of these 
roads in the traces for a time, if not permanently. 


THE LIQUIDATION IN WHEAT AND FLOUR. 


Next to the recovery of railway shares, the liquidation of the 
Bull cliques in wheat at Chicago and in the Northwest, has been 
the most important event in our speculative and export markets. 
Since Hutchinson ran his memorable deal in September wheat in 
Chicago, we have exported practically none from the Atlantic 
coast, except an occasional cargo to Lisbon for making maccaroni, 
as this crop in Portugal was soft, and our hard winter wheat was 
required to mix with it. Flour has been exported freely until of 
late, but on old purchases, made ahead, during the advance in 
wheat early in the fall, and on consignment by the Northwestern 
millers, who had filled up every market in this country, and their 
own warehouses, until they were compelled to shut down quite 
generally during the month, while the tightness of money in the 
Northwest, and the break in wheat, of which they were long, has 
compelled some of those millers to consign flour to Europe, whose 
markets were 25 to 75c. per bbl. under our own, in order to draw 
against them and raise money. 

With his usual foresight, Hutchinson turned Bear on wheat in 
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November, and has been hammering the markets ever since, until 
he has tired out his Bull followers of last September, who loaded 
up when he unloaded, just as they sold short in August when he 
loaded up, and compelled or scared them into dropping their long 
wheat at $1.05 down to near $1 for May, in Chicago, which had 
cost them $1.10 to $1.20. This was on the last week of the 
month, during the holidays, when Europe is practically doing 
nothing. But at the drop she bought some wheat at Baltimore, which 
has ruled from 2 to 5c. under our market for some time, because 
not held by speculators, as New York has been, though relatively 
nearly 1oc. cheaper than Chicago, even when 5c. over Baltimore. 
At this break the Bear raiding of Hutchinson ceased, when he turned 
buyer of wheat, and is now believed to be loading up again for 
another Bull campaign and higher prices later on, than last fall, 
even, when he made so much money on wheat, though a heavy loser 
on corn, which he was bulling at the same time, and since when it 
has broken toc. or over on the early movement of the large 
new crop, in the face of the largest export demand we have ever 
had at this season for years, if at all. 


PROSPECTS OF EXPORT TRADE. 


After the new year, therefore, a better export trade is expected 
for flour and wheat until next May, when the new Indian crop 
will begin to be available in Europe. In the meantime the ship- 
ments from the Pacific coast can scarcely keep up to the heavy 
volume of the first half of the crop year, as California has not 
been affected by the speculation here, since the failure of the 
Nevada Bank Syndicate to Bull wheat a year ago. Russia has 
plenty of wheat for export yet, according to accounts. But cold 
weather in the Black Sea promises to close Odessa and other 
export ports this winter, which was not the case the past two 
seasons, when, with the help of heavy ice-boats, they were kept 
open. On this depends, to a considerable extent, how soon and 
how much wheat and flour we shall ship to Europe. But the 
chances are that at about present prices or better we will be 
able to sell all the small surplus we will have for export, as the 
short crop, which is not felt the first half of the crop year, will 
soon tell on our stocks, as it is already in lighter receipts through- 
out the West. 

OUR FOREIGN COMMERCE. 


The exports, exclusive of specie, from New York for the week 
ending Tuesday, December 25th, were valued at $6,646,750, against 
$6,898,383 for the previous week, $6,025,001 for the corresponding 
week in 1887, $4,672,175 in 1886, and $4,765,899 in 1885. 

The report of the Bureau of Statistics of the imports and 
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exports of general merchandise, gold and silver in and from the 
United States in November shows an excess of exports of mer- 
chandise of $22,510,394 over imports, an excess of exports of 
gold of $3,415 over imports, and an excess of exports of silver 
of $711,829 over imports. The aggregate excess of exports over 
all imports was $26,637,638, against an excess of $14,092,656 of 
exports over imports for the same month in 1887. For the five 
months ending November 30 the merchandise exports exceeded by 
$2,847,692 the imports, the gold exports were greater by $4,023,- 
543 than the imports, and the export of silver was greater by 
$7,096,014 than the imports. For the eleven months to November 
30 the imports of merchandise were $58,727,608 in excess of the 
exports, the export of gold was greate: by $13,748,486 than the 
imports, and the exports of silver exceeded the imports by $14,- 
859,902, making for the eleven months a balance of $30,119,220 
against the United States, compared with an adverse balance of 
$50,217,295 for the same period last year. 
THE MONEY MARKET. 

The advance in the rates for money in November has con- 
tinued during the month with a steadily hardening tendency and 
occasional flurries on the Stock Exchange, where extreme rates 
have been paid for a few days. This has been aggravated by 
the withdrawal, by corporations, of loans in the open market in 
anticipation of their annual interest and dividend disbursements, 
and when these shall be made, an easier market is expected. At 
the close money was active, with rates unsettled; but 5 per cent. 
was a fair quotation for two to four months’ funds. In longer 
time loans very little is doing at the Stock Exchange. Call 
loans on stock collateral ranged from 4 to about 6 per cent. 
with 5 per cent. reported for most of the business done. Com- 
mercial paper was firm at about 5 per cent. for the best double 
names and 5% for single names. Boston banks are said to have 
at present about $2,000,000 invested in paper here, which, how- 
ever, is not available for return shipment at once. The supply 
of paper did not run quite up to the demand, as merchants are 
not making paper with freedom. The New England mills are for 
a time out of the market, and commission houses here are sup- 
plied pretty well for January first wants. Corporation loans are 
made at 43% and 5 per cent. | | 

GOLD EXPORTS AND BANK FAILURES. 

The gold exports of the last of November continued during 
the early part of December and caused considerable talk and 
some apprehension. But they dwindled down by the middle of 
the month and finally ceased, to be forgotten, since when the 
Sterling Exchange market has been dull and featureless. 
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In regard to the recent bank failures in Nebraska, the follow- 
ing dispatch, dated Omaha, December 28th, was received here 
explaining them: 

“The failure of several Nebraska banks within a week has caused 
considerable uneasiness throughout the State. These failures, however, 
are not due to financial stringency, and in some instances it looks as 
though there was a deliberate purpose to defraud on the part of those 
conducting the institutions. The State laws governing private banking 
are very lax. The statute requires that all corporations engaged in 
banking shall annually make report under oath to the State Auditor of 
their resources and liabilities. There is no provision for State inspec- 
tion, and owing to this oversight, mushroom banks have sprung into 
existence. Ever since the big swindle perpetrated by the Valparaiso 
bankers, less than a month ago, the press of the State has been vigor- 
ously urging the need of a revision of the banking laws, and this will 
be one of the first matters acted upon by the coming Legislature.” 

LIQUIDATION OF THE PANAMA CANAL COMPANY. 

In regard to the prospects of the reorganization of the Panama 
Canal Company and the prosecution of that work, the Lconomiste 
Francats of December 8th says: In the hypothesis, which may be 
regarded as almost a certainty, of the company’s liquidation, it 
may be asked, what will be the value of its various securities? 
Neither the founder’s shares nor the capital stock will be worth 
anything whatever. It has been supposed by some that the 5 per 
cent. bonds issued for the purchase of the Panama Railway shares 
would have a lien on the earnings of the railway; but, although 
the wording of the prospectus of issue was of a character to 
give rise to that hope, it does not seem that the contention can 
be legally supported. The prospectus was as follows: “The pro- 
ceeds (of these bonds) is destined to the payment for the shares 
of the Panama Railway acquired by the Interoceanic Canal Com- 
pany.’ Moreover, many believe (which, however, we repeat simply 
as a rumor,) that the company’s Panama Railway shares have been 
pledged to credit concerns, and would not therefore be available. 
In that case, the assets of the company would consist of these 
items only, viz.: seventy or seventy-five millions of francs remain- 
ing due as installments on the lottery bonds subscribed but not 
fully paid; about fifty million francs of the guarantee fund, which 
has been deposited for redemption of the lottery bonds. Although 
only about 850,000 of these bonds, in round numbers, were sold, 
the company, in order to make good its promise as to the prizes, 
was compelled to invest about a hundred million francs in rentes» 
and of this amount only about one-half belongs to the bonds 
that were sold. It is a nice question whether the other half can 
be withdrawn; but in any case, certificates could be issued corre- 
sponding to the lottery chances of the 1,150,000 unsold bonds; for if 
M. deLesseps promised that all the prizes should always go to those 
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bonds which the public holds, that was a verbal pledge, and can 
have no definite value. So that the company’s cash capital may 
be placed at 120,000,000 or 125,000,000 francs. It has, besides this, 
some real property on the Isthmus (not the 500,000 hectares of the 
concession, for the title to that is conditional) and some material. 
If we add 20,000,000 francs for these, we get a total of assets of 
140,000,000 Or 150,000,000; but on the other hand there are certainly 
some privileged debts, dues of employes, of laborers, of contractors, 
etc. It would be an exaggeration to reckon the residue at more 
than 100,000,000 francs. This would represent somewhat less than 
10 per cent. of the liabilities, the amount of the bonds _ issued 
exceeding a milliard. Upon this hypothesis the 5 per cent. bonds 
issued at 437 francs 50 would receive about 4o francs; the 3 per 
cents, issued at 285, about 25; the 4 per cents, issued at 333, 
about 30; the 1,000 franc bonds of the first and second series, 
issued at 450 and 440, about 40; while the lottery bonds, issued 
at 360, would receive about 35 francs, and retain their rights to 
lottery prizes and ultimate reimbursement, which are worth exactly 
60 francs per bond, or a strict value for these bonds of 95 francs. 

It is probable that another company would seriously hesitate 
before charging itself, in face of all the contingencies which the 
enterprise still comports, with the payment of 150 or 200 million 
francs to the present company; and even such a sum would only 
pay 30 or 40 per cent. to the present bondholders, but the 
hypothesis of such a purchase in case of the concession and works 
is highly improbable. If anything is done, it will be a purchase 
with stock, and stock giving only a deferred and _ subordinate 
interest in the doubtful revenues of the enterprise. In every case 
it seems impossible to think seriously of a reorganization in advance 
of a judicial liquidation, which alone can offer a solid basis, free 
from danger of future complications. 

If such a loss as the above indicates, to the French people can 
be sustained without a panic on the Paris Bourse, and trouble in 
other money centers of Europe, it will be fortunate. At all 
events, the only present means of transit across the Isthmus, 
the Panama railroad, seems to have passed hopelessly out of the 
hands of Americans, and from under the control of our Govern- 
ment, into that of the French and of France. 


THE COTTON MARKET AND ITS POSITION. 

Speculation still remains lifeless in this staple, as a 7,000,000 
bale crop now seems pretty certain, and present prices are based 
upon such an estimate, which is also the estimated consumption. 
But the goods market is overstocked, and production is more than 
liable to be reduced the coming year, which is likely to offset 
the deficit with which we went into the new crop from .last year 
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Hence those who estimate the crop at under 7,000,000, are not 
bulling in face of the heavy receipts South, and those who believe 
in more than 7,000,000 bales are afraid to sell, in view of the 
heavy exports from southern ports and the moderate stocks on 
this side. 

Port receipts the last week of the month point to 238,000 bales, 
against 186,428 bales last year, and receipts at the published inte- 
rior towns to 100,000 to 105,000 bales, against 58,553 bales last 
year. The fields are white with cotton, and picking is actively 
progressing. The plantation movement shows an excess as com- 
pared with last year. Stocks in Liverpool, with addition of cotton 
afloat for Liverpool and London, are 894,000 bales, including 770,000 
bales American, against 889,coo bales including 694 bales American 
last year. 

THE PROVISION MARKET. 

The raiding of packers has continued most of the month, in 
face of light stocks and good demand for hog products, as the 
price of hogs has been too high on which to pack a large crop 
safely, and which has been predicted upon a big corn crop. But 
they have gotten the product down without the price of hogs 
going too, because the receipts have been small, and are nearly 
750,000 hogs behind a year ago for the first two months, or half of 
the winter season. Now the market is oversold, and products about 
$1 per bbl. lower than cost of production. The packers have sold 
all they dare to, and the outsiders are not obliging enough to put 
themselves in the packers’ place. Hence they are playing a waiting 
game, in hopes still that receipts of hogs will increase the last half 
of the season, and enable them to get out of their shorts by selling 
the summer months, and thus turn their shorts over from one month 
to the next, until they can get the price down. Export trade is 
checked by fears of further decline, yet it was good early in the 
month, and is equal now to the supply of spot stuff. 


THE MINOR MARKETS. 


The other markets have experienced the usual quiet, not to say 
dullness, of all consumptive trade during the month, while the 
speculation is too small in these to be of any significance when it is 
at the minimum in the stock, grain, provision and cotton markets. 
In fact, speculation is dead in everything; the public is out and don't 
want to get in, and only the professionals and their brokers and 
followers are in these markets, and scalping for one to two points 
profits. The iron, coffee, metal, and petroleum markets are as life- 
less as a graveyard, with only a few grave-diggers left, each of 
whom is trying to bury his fellow, in the absence of outside 
victims to furnish them employment longer. | 
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FINANCIAL FACTS AND OPINIONS. 


Organization of New Banks.—The following table of the national 
banks organized during the last seven years shows very clearly that 
their development has not kept pace with the growth in popula- 
tion or wealth of the country during this period. 

NATIONAL BANKS ORGANIZED 1882-1888. 
Year ending Number of Total 
Capital. 
$15,767,000 
28,654,000 
16,042,000 
16,938,000 
21,358,000 
30,540,c0o 
11,689,000 








$140,094,000 
$20, 142,600 


The ready explanation is that the premium on the national 
banks is too high to warrant their purchase for banking purposes. 
In the meantime organizations under State laws have been coming 
on quite quite rapidly, as will be seen from the following table. 


BANKS ORGANIZED JULY 1 TO NOVEMBER 1, 1888, 


National Banks. Other Banks. Totals. 
States. No. Capital. No. Capital, No. Capital. 
New England........2 $300,000 II $595,000 13 $895,000 
Middle............ ° 260,000 21 25 4,210,000 
550,000 48 54 1,658,000 
1,280,000 148 163 3) 737,000 
250,000 36 8 40 1,198,500 








Grand Total 2,640,000 264 9,058,500 295 11,698,500 

If the national banks were permitted to issue notes to the face 
value of their bonds, or, better still, within ten per cent. of their 
market value, doubtless the system would receive a fresh impetus. 
Congress, forsome reason or other, seems to be unwilling to put 
even this one drop of blood into the system. It would seem as 
though that body were bent on surrounding the system with as 
hard conditions as possible. With the profits on note-issuing 
gone, there is but little reason for continuing the system, and we 
are inclined tothink that ere long a return to the State systems 
will take place. The great thing that keeps banks in the 
national system is the desire of the banks in the larger reserve 
cities to have the deposits of those outside; while these, in turn, 
desire to put a portion of their deposits in the larger ones, to 
get interest on them. This, we suppose, is the strongest link in 
the chain of national banking to-day. But the conditions under 
which deposits are kept may change, either by law or by new 
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courses in business, and this link may be snapped. Whenever 
this shall happen, the system will doubtless disappear, even more 
rapidly than it came into existence. 





Savings Banks.——The Comptroller of the Currency for several 
years has collected and published a large quantity of statistics 
relating to savings banks. Near the close of 1887 the Comptroller 
showed that 664 savings banks reported officially, aggregate deposits 
of $1,157,867,000. At a corresponding date this year the Comp- 
troller has received official returns from 743 savings banks holding 
deposits of $1,248,072,000. The aggregate deposits, as stated for 1887, 
did not include $77,868,000 held by savings banks from which only 
unofficial returns were received, and this year’s aggregate does not 
include $116,123,000 holdings of fifty-eight savings banks reporting 
unofficially. Confining the comparison to the official returns, the 
year has witnessed an increase of seventy-nine in the number of 
savings banks, and about $90,000,000 in the amount of deposits. 
This increase in the number of savings banks is more than twice 
as great in the single year as in eight years preceding, and the 
increase in deposits is as great in the one year as in three years 
preceding. The remarkable increase in official savings bank returns 
can best be shown by taking the figures from the currency reports 
of a series of years. We will begin at about the date when the 
aggregate deposits first reached $1,000,000,000. The growth since 
that time has been as follows: 


OFFICIAL RETURNS OF SAVINGS BANK DEPOSITS, AS REPORTED BY THE 
COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY, 


Year. — Deposits. 
nn-56 6060064000482 00000060 $966, 000,000 
Es - 00 0seeeebese- covesoser 630 I,024,000,000 
Bi ok cdevcsetscces cosecoden 636 I ,073,000,000 
Pree oTT TTT TTT Te 646 I 095,000,000 
Pn 0k edd ecveseceeceerceste 638 I, 141,000,000 
seb ssecksscqdbscovasenes 664 I,157,000,000 
Tab hccesaepeaqssoneesed oe 743 I,248,000,000 


It will be remembered that Mr. Townsend, of the Bowery Sav- 
ings Bank of New York City, made a computation of savings 
bank deposits in the United States at the close of 1887. By this 
estimate, the aggregate was $1,202,000,000, Or $45,000,000 greater 
than the aggregate officially reported to the Comptroller of the 
Currency. Assuming that the total reported to the Comptroller for 
1888 is equally below the actual amount of savings bank deposits, 
the present aggregate of deposits held by savings banks in the 
United States exceeds $1,293,000,000, and has doubled in less than 
a decade. 





Interstate Commerce Code—Mr. Trenholm, Comptroller of the 
Currency, in his annual report made one recommendation which 
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is deserving of the highest consideration—the adoption of a code 
of commercial law by the States. We all know how much con- 
fusion arises from dissimilar laws concerning bills of lading, 
promissory notes, bills of exchange and other instruments of 
commerce. There may be a question concerning the power of 
Congress to enact such a code which would be operative in the 
States; but Congress could enact one that could be applied by 
the Federal courts, and which, too, might be adopted by the 
several States. Whether created by the nation or by the States, 
the time has come when the step should be taken. The Comp- 
troller, in describing the present confusion, says: 


Without attempting to cite specific instances or to designate the States 
concerned, it is sufficient to say that, in respect to commercial paper, the 
conflict of law in different States extends to every branch of the subject; 
and it is not confined to cases of rare occurrence, or to those in which 
the circumstances are unusual or peculiar, but exists in respect to many 
matters which are elementary and fundamental, as, for example, the legal 
force of such instruments as bills of lading, promissory notes, bills of 
exchange, etc., the obligations of the parties thereto, the steps necessary 
to charge the different parties with liability, and the extent to which the 
instruments constitute a charge or lien upon the property in respect to 
which they are made. In many instances the force of the instruments 
has to be determined by the laws of a State in which the statutes or the 
leading decisions differ from those prevailing at the place of negotiation; 
and as bank officers cannot be familiar with the laws of every State and 
Territory, and also with all the decisions throughout the country, they 
must often be thrown into perplexity about what might be avery simple 
business, except for this conflict of laws. 





Savings Banks, and Building and Loan Associations——There are 
some points of contrast between these two kinds of institutions 
which are worthy of mention. In New England, the savings bank 
idea has been the prominent one, while in Pennsylvania especially, 
and in Ohio and other States, building and loan associations have been 
the leading kind of institution for keeping and using the savings 
of the working class. Both institutions have one thing in common, 
they receive the savings of this class in very small amounts. The 
leading difference is that the savings which are deposited with 
the loan associations are invested in homes, that is to say, it is 
directly and immediately used for that purpose; while money put 
in savings banks does not lead so directly to that end; yet in 
truth savings bank deposits are largely loaned on real estate, and 
usually at a lower rate than is charged by the building and 
loan associations; and this lower rate is of course a good thing 
for the borrower of the money. But we think it may be fairly 
said of building and loan associations that the money deposited 
with them is more rapidly converted into homes than the money 
deposited with the savings banks; and as a home is of the highest 
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importance to the workingman, contributing not only to his com- 
fort and pleasure, but also to the making of a conservative citizen, 
these institutions are worthy of the highest encouragement. A 
report will soon be published on this subject by the Penn- 
sylvania Bureau of Industrial Statistics, which will give a very 
complete account of the history and working of the building and 
loan associations in that State, where more than twelve hundred 
of them now exist. 





Industrial Insurance — The New York Commercial Bulletin has 
published some very interesting figures concerning the growth of 
industrial insurance. 








Year. No. of Policies. Amount of Insurance. 

Piienetend ccanceve .se2 1,092,529 $111, 115,252 

Pre ree 1,377,150 146, 138,241 

Sina wr pecceneenineceed 1,780,372 198,431, 169 

TE ivccccwcccccmcceesese 2,296,996 254,530,975 
Increase over 1884 ... 1,204,467 $143,415,723 


From this it appears that the amount of insurance has more than 
doubled within four years, while no systematic attempt has been 
made to extend the business in the Southern and Western States. 
This form of insurance has existed for many years in England, 
one company having 7,510,322 policies in force, or one for nearly 
every fifth person in the kingdom. The average amount of insur- 
ances under this plan is small, but a fraction over $100; yet to 
the particular class to which this insurance applies, the amount 
named seems as large as does the $1,000 policy to the family of 
the salaried man. The main principle involved is the furnishing 
of an amount sufficiently large to pay the expenses of the last 
sickness and cost of burial. The amount charged as premium 
varies from five cents a week upward, according to the amount 
insured and the age of the applicant; but in any event it is too 
small to be considered a burden, and while lack of work may 
sometimes cause a policy to be dropped, it is a common thing 
for it to be renewed when work is again procurable. This kind 
of insurance is more costly to the buyer than that furnished by 
the regular life insurance companies; but, on the other hand, as 
the companies are willing to take very small amounts, thousands 
insure in this way, who would not be able or willing to insure in 
any other. Thus a great benefit is experienced from establishing 
such companies. All well-managed associations which have for 
their end the collection of the surplus of the working classes, 
perform a useful service. Much of the money thus invested or 
expended would be quite lost to the workingmen, probably, if these 
institutions did not exist. But the States cannot be too careful 
in looking after their administration, so that no bankruptcies shall 
happen. 

32 
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The National Sinking Fund.—The national sinking fund was 
established by the act of February 25, 1862, which authorized the 
issue of United States notes, and provided for the redemption or 
funding of them, and for funding the floating debt of the United 
States. It is provided in that act that all money received for 
duties on imported goods shall be set apart as a special fund, 
and shall be applied —“ First, to the payment of the interest on 
bonds and notes of the United States; second, to the purchase 
or payment of one per centum of the entire debt of the United 
States, to be made within each fiscal year after July 1, 1862, 
which is to be set apart as a sinking fund, and the interest of 
which shall in like manner be applied to the purchase or pay- 
ment of the public debt, as the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
from time to time direct.” This was supplemented by the act of 
July 14, 1870, which authorized the refunding of the national debt, 
and which provides that, “in addition to other amounts that may 
be applied to the redemption or payment of the public debt, an 
amount equal to the interest on all bonds belonging to the afore- 
said sinking fund shall be applied to the payment of the public 
debt.” This law was not enforced until 1869, when the sum of 
$8,691,000 was applied to the sinking fund for that fiscal year. 
The total amount applied to August 1, 1888, is $722,602,333, of 
which about $666,000,000 came from interest-bearing bonds and the 
remainder from United States notes and fractional currency. In 
executing the law, the Secretary of the Treasury ascertains at the 
close of each fiscal year how much money will be required to 
satisfy the sinking fund for the coming year, and then proceeds 
from time to time during the year to purchase bonds, using the 
surplus funds for this purpose. When the purchase is made the 
bonds are destroyed, and that amount of obligation ceases to exist. 
These redeemed and destroyed obligations constitute the sinking 
fund, and the purpose of this fund is to discharge the pecuniary 
obligations of the Government by applying a prescribed sum each 
year to “the purchase or payment of the public debt.” That the 
enactment and faithful execution of this law have powerfully con- » 
tributed to strengthen the national credit is unquestionable. Yet 
at every session of Congress, bills are introduced for its repeal. 
No matter how plethoric the national revenue may be, the national 
credit would suffer if some portion, at least, was not regularly 
applied to reduce the debt. It is true that a smaller amount 
might be annually applied without impairing the national credit, 
but the continuance of a fixed. purpose to pay the debt, and the 
discharge of a portion regularly, are vital elements in the problem 
of national credit, and which should be preserved at all times. 
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Bankruptcies in New York.—Mr. Edward Atkinson has said that 
“nine out of ten men who engage in business fail.” The question 
naturally arises, How do they do it? The subject has recently 
been discussed in this fashion by the New York TZyrzbune: 


After the national bankruptcy law was repealed, failing debtors could, 
under the law of this State, make preferences in general assignments to 
the full extent of their assets. As a consequence, there were very few 
assignments made which did not contain preferences that covered all 
the debtor’s property ; and general creditors, as a rule, received no divi- 
dends whatever. These preferences were largely given to relatives and 
friends for alleged borrowed money, and the merchandise creditor would 
invariably be told by the debtor that the “confidentials ” had to be 
taken care of. After a while the merchants began to attack such 
assignments, and many were set aside for fraud in the disposition of 
property immediately prior to the assignment, or on the ground that all 
or some of the preferences were bogus. Then there occurred a change 
in the manner of failing ; debtors resorted to confessions of judgment, 
which were invariably given for alleged borrowed money advanced by 
wives, brothers, fathers, and even sometimes by mothers-in-law. 


Under confessions of judgment, the sheriff would take possession 
of the goods, and the only remedy for the creditors was to 
replevin them. This procedure, however, often depleted the stock 
in the sheriff's hands to such an extent that very little was left 
to apply on the confessions of judgment. The system of giving 
preferences worked so much harm to the honest creditor class that 
the Legislature last year limited them to the extent of one-third 
of the bankrupt’s actual assets; and since then it has been ques- 
tionable whether confessions of judgment, or any other mode of 
preference beyond the statutory limit, was valid. For this reason, 
the 7rzbune says that the failures that have taken place since the 
enactment of the anti-preference law have been characterized by 
the grossest fraud. A recent investigation among the wholesale 
woolen merchants discloses the fact that the dividends received 
by them have not averaged fifteen per cent. on the dollar for the 
last ten years, and they all complain that the laws favor the fail- 
ing debtor too much, and that radical changes should be made. 
This certainly is a very bad showing for the present system, and, 
without question, some change is imperatively needed. The Legis- 
lature would do well to look into this subject. It is more worthy 
of careful investigation than many of the subjects to which that 
body devotes attention. Probably one reason why the States have 
bestowed so little attention to the subject is that a bill has been 
pending for several years in the national Congress, and, of course, 
if enacted, would supersede any State law. But Congress has dallied 
so long, and the prospect of enacting a bill is so remote, that the 
Legislature of New York, especially, ought seriously to consider the 
imperfections now existing; and, if possible, devise some remedy 
whereby creditors shall suffer less than they now do from bankrupt- 
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cies, through preferences or other advantages obtained by persons 
who stand nearer to the debtor in relationship, or other interest 
in his own regard, than the general creditor. 





Mexican Dollar.—The Spanish Government, which sometime ago 
took action against the continued use of the Mexican dollar in 
the Phillipine Islands, now contemplates coining a colonial dollar 
for use not only in its Asiatic possessions, but also in Cuba and 
Puerto Rico. The Mexican dollar is the measure of all values in 
Puerto Rico, and if it is replaced by a Spanish colonial coin, as 
now seems probable, Mexican silver will receive another blow. The 
Spanish Government in that case will buy silver in the United 
States and South America for coinage, although Mexico will prob- 
ably be able to sell a portion of the amount needed. But, even 
in this case, Mexican silver will suffer from the competition of the 
white metal from other countries. Why the Spanish Government 
continues hostile to the Mexican dollar does not appear, but such 
is the case.—T7he Mexican Financier. 





A Bank Mayor.—The newly-elected Mayor of Boston, Mr. Thomas 
N. Hart, has been, as most of our readers know, president for 
several years of the Mount Vernon National Bank. He had served 
long and well in the city government, and once before, we believe, 
had run for the office of mayor, and was defeated by a small 
majority. Now, by the strenuous efforts of the good citizens of 
Boston, he has won. The people of that city have reason to 
rejoice that a man so eminently fit to administer the government 
has been elected. Mr. Hart’s integrity is as well known as his 
financial and commercial ability, and he will unquestionably prove 
one of the most painstaking and efficient mayors that Boston ever 


had. 


The British Currency Commission Report—Elsewhere we have 
given the principa: features of the Report of the British Currency 
Commission. The only agreement among the members was the 


following : 

The true explanation of the phenomena which we are directed to 
investigate is to be found in a combination of causes, and cannot be 
attributed to any one cause alone. The action of the Latin Union in 
1873 broke the link between silver and gold which had kept the price 
of the former, as measured by the latter, constant at about the legal 
ratio, and when this link was broken the silver market was open to the 
influence of all the factors which go to affect the price of a commodity. 
These factors happen, since 1873, to have operated in the direction of a 
fall in the gold price of that metal. 

The New York 7zmes, in commenting on this report, has given 


a very clear presentation of the difficulties in the way of solving 
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the question lying at the bottom of the inquiry whether gold 
has appreciated in value or silver has depreciated; or whether the 
values of both metals have been affected. “Whether the change 
in the price of silver, as measured in gold, which has been so 
marked, and for so long a period has been steadily in a down- 
ward direction, is due to a depreciation of silver or an apprecia- 
tion of gold; whether, if it be the former, the depreciation is due 
to an increased supply or a diminished demand, and, if it be the 
latter, whether the appreciation is due to a lessened supply or an 
augmented demand —on these questions, which lie at the base of all 
rational inquiry, the Commissioners have been unable to reach any 
clear determination. At the present stage of the inquiry it would 
seem that the problem hardly admits of solution. There are 
certain facts perfectly well known. These are the fluctuations in the 
gold price of silver. But whether these be due to the depreciation 
of silver or the appreciation of gold cannot be determined so long 
as it is not, as so far it has not been, possible to distinguish 
between the effects of these two causes. They are, in the present 
condition of our knowledge, substantially identical. Indeed we 
have only varied the form of the question. Silver has unquestion- 
ably depreciated as compared with gold, for the gold price has 
fallen. Vice versa, gold has appreciated with reference to silver, 
for a given quantity of it will buy more silver. If we then under- 
take to determine the course of either metal in its power to pur- 
chase other things than the second metal, we encounter obstacles 
that have so far proved insuperable.” The commission leaves the 
question as unsettled as before; and commerce must continue to 
make its exchanges, to contract debts and to pay them, without 
any help from this quarter concerning the future status of silver. 
Four members of the commission did recommend an issue of two 
and a half and five dollar small notes, based on silver, but the 
other two members dissented even from this recommendation. While 
there has been a good deal of talk of introducing one pound 
gold notes into Great Britain, this recommendation, we believe, is 
quite new, and it is by no means certain that either proposition 
for gold or silver notes is likely to be adopted. The truth is, the 
present monetary arrangements of Great Britain are quite satis- 
factory to the people of that nation; at least the majority of 
them think so, and as long as they do, no change is likely to 
be made. 





Western Farm Mortgages.—From time to time we have given 
some account in the MAGAZINE of the way in which money has 
been borrowed by Western land owners, secured by mortgage. We 
have shown how hazardous were these mortgages for the land 
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owners, and now they are beginning to pay the full price for their 
money. In thousands of cases they have been persuaded to borrow 
when they might have escaped by a slight sacrifice. Now that 
the crops have failed in some sections of the West, particularly 
in Kansas, we are beginning to hear of the foreclosure of mortgages. 
Companies have been formed there to buy the land under fore- 
closure, and to hold it for better times; but it is suspected that this 
company is composed of those who own the mortgages, and that 
the end will be a change in land ownership. The New York 
Journal of Commerce has the following timely words on this sub- 
ject: 

Illinois keeps the run of her farm mortgages. These show rapid 
yearly advances in the area covered. It now amounts to nearly 8,000,- 
900 acres, pledged for about $124,000,000. The tremendous strides 
taken in this overdone business represent not the actual wants of the 
farmers, but the burning desire of Eastern capitalists to plant their spare 
funds where they can earn aclean 7 percent. It is for this reason only 
that the volume of Western farm mortgages has increased in inverse 
ratio to the values of the lands concerned. 

Illinois papers, which are not aptto “run down ” Values in that State, 
frankly declare that, with the exception of localities near great cities or 
hag industrial centers, farm lands are cheaper than they were. 

he best test is that afforded by an inspection of the farm buildings. If 
his business is profitable the farmer improves his house and enlarges his 
barns. If not, he patches them up or neglects them altogether. | aortion: 
by this infallible criterion, the Illinois farmers are not very prosperous. 
The security they offer should be closely scrutinized before it becomes 
the basis of aloan. The depreciation in I[llinois farms.is placed by one 
authority as high as 20 to 30 per cent. in the past eight years. 

The farmer squirms under the financial pressure. Repudiation is not 
in his power, even if he had no scruples against it. he best that he 
can do is toseek additional protection against the sacrifice of his property 
at foreclosure sales. In Kansas the unfortunates are agitating for the 
passage of a bill giving the mortgagor three years to redeem his farm 
on paying back its sale price with interest. In the interval the title 
would remain in custody of the county register. Ina similar spirit, it 
is proposed to reduce the interest rate of farm mortgages. The move- 
ment now going on in Kansas will doubtless be imitated in other States 
where a like necessity exists. Such legislation, while securing the 
farmer, would only make his arable land less attractive to the intending 
mortgagee at the East. 

If, perchance, anybody still fails to see the moral of the foregoing facts, 
we repeat that great circumspection should be observed in all the pre- 
liminaries of investing money in Western farm mortgages. 
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THE AUTHORITY AND LIABILITY OF BANK OFFI- 
CERS.* 
THE DUTIES AND LIABILITIES OF A CASHIER. 


[CONTINUED. ] 

With respect to his authority to do business outside his bank 
it was long ago decided that he could receive deposits. This 
decision, however, was in Kentucky, and probably would not be 
regarded as a safe precedent to follow. The deposit in that case 
was also received after banking hours and was misapplied. The 
court remarked, in a suit involving his conduct: “It is true the 
officers of the bank may not be compelled either to accept or 
make payment, except in banking hours, and in some cases at 
their banking house; but if they do so at other times and places 
and misapply the funds of the bank, we have no doubt they 
become officially liable, and their sureties must be responsible for 
such acts.” (Pendelion v. Bank of Kentucky, 1 T. B. Mon. 171, 
p. 181.) The court also added: “We view a cashier as holding 
his office at every time and place,” but though this “view” may 
have been correct in that State in 1824, when Pendleton’s case 
was decided, doubtless this migratory and unceasing character no 
longer attaches to the office. But a cashier of a national bank 
can certify checks outside his bank, and transact such business 
which, from its nature, must be done outside one bank or the 
other when two are the contracting parties. (Merchants’ Bank 
v. State Bank, 10 Wall. 604. 

“A notice to a cashier,” says Chancellor Pennington, “is notice 
to a bank. This must be the rule, otherwise it will be impossible 
to get on in the ordinary course of business. There is no officer 
so directly intrusted with its concerns, especially the details of the 
business, as the cashier. He is the authorized agent of the com- 
pany for all the purposes within the sphere. of their business.” 
(Trenton Banking Co. v. Woodruff, 1 Green, N. J. Eq. 117, p. 128.) 

The directors of a bank may ratify the act of their cashier, and 
thus make it their own. Of course, knowledge of the act is indis- 
pensable to ratification. To be effective, this must be made with 
a full knowledge of all the material facts. (Wénsor v. Lafayette 
County Bank, 18 Mo. App. 665; Baldwin v. Burrows, 47 N. Y. 211.) 

What action then on their part will operate as a ratification? 
If a cashier should endorse on notes the payments made thereon, 
and should satisfy the mortgages given to secure them, for four 


* Copyrighted. 
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years or more, such conduct known by the directors will be 
regarded as authority to do these things and a ratification by them. 
(Ryan v. Dunlap, 17 Ill. 40.) 

If a cashier should borrow money for a bank and give its note 
therefor, and the directors should appropriate the proceeds, this 
would be a ratification of his act. On one occasion, when a bank 
had appropriated money thus raised by the cashier but was unwill- 
ing to pay it, Dixon, C. J., said: “No man can avail himself of 
an unauthorized act to his advantage, and then reject it to the 
injury of the other party. The benefit arising from ratification has 
its corresponding burden, and the parties thenceforth become 
reciprocally bound.” (Ballston Spa Bank v. Marine Bank, 16 Wis. 
120, p. 134.) 

The knowledge of the cashier cannot be regarded the knowledge 
of the bank, and effect the ratification of an illegal contract to 
which he is a party. Thus a cashier who was forbidden from 
becoming a debtor to his bank borrowed money therefrom through 
another person. The bank had no knowledge of the transaction, 
and was therefore not bound by it. Said the court: “In order to 
bind the bank by such a contract, it should be shown affirma- 
tively either that the bank authorized such a contract, or, with 
full knowledge of the same, ratified it. The fact that the cashier 
who was a party to this illegal contract knew it and ratified it 
on behalf of the bank will not do; it must be shown that other 
persons, who were authorized to act for the bank, knew of this 
contract, and either authorized or ratified the same; otherwise the 
bank will not be bound. To hold otherwise would be to lay down 
a rule which might ruin every moneyed institution in the land.’ 
(Savannah Bank & Trust Co. v. Hartridge, 73 Ga. 223, p. 228.) 

The acts of a cashier performed within the sphere of his authority 
are binding on his bank. (Badger v. Bank, 26 Me. 428.) Says 
Swayne, J.: “Corporations are liable for the acts of their servants 
while engaged in the business of their employment in the same 
manner and to the same extent that individuals are liable under 
like circumstances.” (Merchants’ Bank v. State Bank, to Wall. 604, 
p. 645.) Two questions, therefore, confront us: first, what is his 
sphere? and secondly, is the act in any particular case within his 
sphere or outside it? In answering the first question:. “It extends 
no doubt,” said Sharkey, C. J,, “to all acts which peculiarly per- 
tain to his office, in the absence of any express regulation. But 
if there be an express regulation, that, of course, limits the sphere 
of his action. The directors may prescribe every duty he shall 
perform, and the manner of its performance, and the sphere of his 
authority is then confined within the limit so prescribed.” And in 
order to avoid the acts performed in the discharge of his ordinary 
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duties, “it devolves upon the corporation to show a special restric- 
tion.” This “must not arise from the charter alone, but from a 
limitation imposed upon the cashier by the directors.” (State v. 
Commercial Bank, 6 Sm. & Marsh 218, pp. 236, 237.) 

In the case of the Merchants’ Bank v. State Bank (10 Wall. 
604), the United States Supreme Court, speaking through Judge 
Swayne, approved the language of Judge Selden in determining the 
liability of a bank for the conduct of its cashier. “ Persons having 
no voice in his selection are obliged to deal with the bank through 
him. If, therefore, while acting in the business of the bank and 
within the scope of his employment, so far as is known or can 
be seen by the party dealing with him, he is guilty of misrepre 
sentation, ought not the bank to be responsible?” (Page 646.) 
And elsewhere in the same opinion (page 650) the court say that 
persons dealing with a bank in good faith have a right to presume 
integrity on the part of the cashier when acting within the apparent 
sphere of his duties, and the bank is bound accordingly.” (Farmers 
& Mechanics’ Bank v. Butchers & Drovers Bank, 16 N. Y. 133. 

What specific acts are within his authority? The transfer of the 
bank’s securities in payment of its debts. But he may transcend 
his authority in this regard, and if he should, “it would still be 
competent for the party sued to .controvert the fairness of the 
transfer by showing that it was not made in the regular course 
of business, but in prejudice of the rights and interests of the. 
bank. Where this is the case, no title could pass to the assignee, 
and, consequently, no action could be maintained by him. (Zverett 
v. United States, 6 Porter, Ala. 166, p. 181.) To give a -receipt for 
money paid to his bank, and to enter it on the books, are acts 
within his sphere, and which, therefore, bind the _ institution. 
(Badger v. Bank, 26 Me. 428.) But if he should direct a sheriff 
to levy on goods to which the bank has no right, and should 
give him a bond of indemnity as security against any loss that 
he might incur by selling them, the bank could not be held liable 
without showing that the act was done by its authority. (Watson 
v. Bennett, 12 Barb. 196.) , 

If a cashier does an illegal thing for his bank, which receives 
and retains the benefit, it is the bank’s act, for which it can be 
held responsible. Thus, in Georgia, a cashier, with the knowledge 
of the directors of his bank, evaded the law requiring a deposit 
of specie in organizing, by giving its notes to another bank for a 
specie certificate of deposit of $250,000, the payment of which was 
not to be demanded. The consequence was, it could not recover 
payment of the bills of the other bank, or its assignee, or stock- 
holders. (Rodbznson v. Bealle, 20 Ga. 275.) 

“The president and cashier, and other executive agents of a cor- 
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poration, are sometimes permitted by the directors, without express 
authority, to do acts not within the sphere of their official duties 
or agencies, and are thus held out to the public as having 
authority to do such acts. In such case, the corporation will be 
bound by the acts of its agents, on the ground of implied 
authority.” (Ruggles, J., in Hoyt v. Thompson, 5 N. Y. 320, p. 
333+) 

With respect to the cashier’s liability for subordinates, Prior, 
C. J., has said: “The cashier is not an insurer of the honesty and 
fidelity of those who occupy subordinate positions in the bank, 
and while it is his duty to supervise and control the affairs of 
the bank and its officers under him, in the discharge of their 
duties, he is required only to exercise that diligence in regard to 
the action of his subordinates consistent with the discharge of all 
his duties in connection with the bank, exercising that care and 
skill that is reasonable and practicable. He is not required to 
examine by actual inspection everv original entry made by those 
under him, but his care extends to a general supervision of the 
books and affairs of the bank; and when it is shown that he has 
exercised such diligence as a prudent man would in the control 
of those under him, and in the supervision of their work, he has 
discharged his duty.” (Batchelor v. Planters’ National Bank, 78 Ky. 
435, Pp. 446.) 

In the above-mentioned case, the teller and general bookkeeper 
embezzled a large amount of money, and the institution sought to 
recover it from the cashier, on the ground of negligence in conduct- 
ing the business of the bank. The court said: “The right on the 
part of the bank or its directory to appoint, control, and direct the 
labors of its subordinates, subjecting their work to the supervision 
of the cashier, must necessarily be implied from the character of 
such institutions. The position assigned a particular subordinate 
in the bank may afford facilities for him to plunder his principal, 
and render it more difficult to detect the fraud when perpetrated ; 
still it does not increase the diligence required of the cashier. As 
the chief financial officer of the bank, the cashier has certain 
duties to perform, and if the board of directors have placed a 
subordinate in a position where he can perpetrate a fraud by 
making false entries without being detected, unless by theexercise 
of the highest degree of diligence, the fault cannot be attributed 
to the cashier, unless he has knowledge of the fact that such 


frauds are being perpetrated.” (Page 444.) 


[TO BE CONTINUED, ] 
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THOUGHTS ON INVESTMENTS. 


At this distance in point of time, it is highly entertaining and 
not entirely devoid of profit to study the history of the times 
of John Law, including his elaborate scheme for the payment of 
the French debt, and also to review the rather fascinating 
record of the rise and collapse of the famous Mississippi and 
East India bubbles. As one reads, it is hardly possible to -avoid 
the contagion of a certain enthusiasm, which, at the time, 
indeed, was as potent as real, but which, seen in the retrospect, 
never fails to provoke wonderment. It is more than a century 
and a half since Law surprised and confounded all Europe by 
the dash and recklessness of his financial (if I do not abuse the 
term) scheming; and yet, I am not prepared to say that the 
world has in any degree profited by the example of his failure 
and disgrace. There has always seemed to be the same willing- 
ness on the part of silly mortals greedy for pelf, to be duped, 
cajoled or flattered, as the case may be, into doing, for the sake 
of anticipated gains, that which rebels against every instinct of 
reason or of practical sense. In this respect the descendants of 
Law are, and have been, very numerous in the earth, verily, 
“like the sands of the sea for multitude”; and the army of 
victims which is yearly led to the slaughter seems not to 
diminish as the years go on. And so long as there are those 
who are willing to take the chances of a lottery, there will be 
those also who will be only too glad to profit at their expense. 

We have referred to the times of Law, simply to illustrate a 
tendency in the human mind—a tendency no stronger then than 
now, although at that time its essence may have appeared in a 
somewhat concentrated form—namely, to regard first impressions 
and immediate results as of paramount importance, instead of 
giving proper weight and prominence to considerations affecting 
our future and ultimate welfare. It may not be true, and yet it 
sometimes seems as if this tendency appears in its most aggra- 
vated forms when regarded from the standpoint of an individual’s 
pecuniary interests, as applied to matters of investment. Certain 
it is that if, in the conduct of their business affairs, the average 
of men were as little mindful of the conditions of permanency 
that should attend the same, as would seem to be the case with 
the average investor in regard to his financial concerns, the 
record of disastrous failures would be much more startling than 
at present. 

There is a recklessness that seems to be contagious, which, at 
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times, takes possession of those having unemployed means, 
prompting them to some of the most absurd freaks of judgment 
in the use of the same. The more unusual and unheard of the 
object presented, the greater seems to be the impulse to invest 
in it; a strong attraction always being, in such cases, a goodly 
rate of interest. 

Somebody has very well said, “The love of interest is the root 
of most pecuniary losses.” We are not prepared to gainsay 
the truth of the statement. On the contrary, it is all too evident 
that, if it were not for an attractive consideration in the shape 
of interest, the multitudinous array of doubtful investments annually 
placed upon the market would soon find a deserved oblivion. Such 
is the credulous state of mind of the average investor that some of 
the most unheard-of schemes for extorting money find ready 
patrons, and for no other reason than that they guarantee fabulous 
returns in the shape of dividends. What is the moral to be 
drawn from these facts? It is this—very simple and plain, and 
yet how slow to be understood and appreciated—never loan one 
dollar without the best available assurances that the principal is 
secure. For, of what avail is it that you are promised, and may 
actually receive, a large percentage in return, if thereby you put in 
jeopardy, nay, more, actually put beyond your reach, the principal of 
your investment? A single loss in principal, however small propor- 
tionately, may more than offset years of actual income in excess of 
rates paid by absolutely safe investments. Hence we are bound 
to affirm, again and again, that it is unwise, more, it is fool- 
hardy, to run the risk of sacrificing any portion of the principal 
of an investment merely for the sake of large interest. 

It would be a very valuable and profitable calculation for any- 
one having occasion to invest any considerable amount of money, 
to compute how trifling a loss of principal it will take to wipe 
out completely any excess of interest that may result from a loan 
on doubtful security—and it is only from securities involving an 
element of risk, in one form or another, that this “excess” is 
derived. For instance, the sum of $1,000 invested at five per cent. 
—a conservative rate for absolute safety—will, in five years, yield 
a return of $250 to the investor. The same sum for the same 
time at the rate of eight per cent. will yield $400. Here is a 
difference of $150 in interest in five years’ time, representing the 
difference between safety and risk in your investment. In other 
words, for the sake of an additional income of $30 a year you 
‘ are putting in peril $1,000, the whole or a part. The loss of 
fifteen per cent. of the principal at the end of five years would 
not only wipe out the excess of $150, but would impair the 
principal for future use. And, out of a number of investments of 
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this class, the loss of the principal of but one would very 
likely wipe out the entire interest account resulting from the 
other investments. 

In this view of the matter is it not evident that a becoming 
prudence in the desire for a satisfactory return on money invested 
will, during a series of years, result in a larger net income than, 
in nine cases out of ten, is likely to follow from investments 
made under the artificial allurements of excessive interest? It has 
been our fortune to know of so many instances where people, 
with the best of intentions, have, in an unguarded moment, and 
solely for the sake of two or three per cent. interest, placed 
their savings where there is no hope of their ever seeing them 
again, that we are obliged to query, again and again, why it is 
they will be so foolish. But we are met by the familiar refrain 
at every remonstrance on our part: “Money is too cheap; I can- 
not afford to leave mine at four and five per cent. interest.” 
Cannot afford to? Certainly you cannot afford to lose the 
principal. The principal is the thing to be guarded with the most 
jealous care; interest is but a secondary matter. Always make 
sure of the principal, and the item of interest will, with ordinary 
care and judgment, take proper care of itself. This rule will 
apply not less forcibly to financial institutions than to individuals. 
In fact, it is the governing law of the strongest and most 
respected financial institutions of the country, and such _ institu- 
tions as have not learned to respect this law are to be avoided; 
they account for the wreckage along our commercial coast. 

It mav be true that money ought to be worth more than it is, 
say from four to six per cent. per annum. It is a fact that it 
has been worth more in this country, but the times and con- 
ditions are changing. It must be considered that the wealth of 
this country has doubled within a comparatively few years, and is 
likely to double again within a decade. Our resources are no 
longer limited; on the contrary, they are superabundant. This 
means low prices for everything. Will money be the exception ? 
Not where demand and supply are unfettered in their operation. 
We may continue to hope and to clamor for higher prices for 
money, but so long as the Government can borrow at less than 
three per cent., there is little probability of any remarkable infla- 
tion in current rates for the same. The Government may always 
be taken as the standard for absolute safety, and it has been 
already sufficiently demonstrated in practice, that, to depart from 
this standard more than two or three per cent. entails a risk 
which the prudent investor has no right to assume. 

We would say, then, that, to hope or expect for the use of 
money, under existing conditions, a higher maximum rate than 
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six per cent., except in rare instances, is, in our opinion, an error 
of judgment, and likely to lead in a majority of cases to dis- 
astrous results. 

It is safe to sayjthat, out of the vast multitude of investments 
placed upon the market from month to month, a small per cent- 
age only, is worthy of any consideration, except to be avoided. 
Indeed, it has come to be the part of wisdom to study not 
what to choose, but what to avoid. Having made proper elimina- 
tions of such securities as are worthless or of doubtful value, it 
will not be so difficult to select from those that remain, some- 
thing that will commend itself. 

Again it is all too common a practice, especially among small 
investors, to ask advice of parties who are themselves interested 
in certain classes of securities. It is not within the bounds of 
human reason or nature to hope for or expect wise counsel 
under such circumstances. 

It matters little how honorable or how candid in judgment such 
an adviser may be, if he has for sale securities which to his 
mind seem desirable, he will invariably be inclined to recommend 
them. Personal interest will, for the time, warp his judgment in 
favor of that which, under other circumstances, he would not 
fail to disapprove. 

Again, do not expect to buy good securities at other than fair 
prices. A good thing always has a market value. This is not 
less true of stocks and bonds than of merchandise; in fact, of 
the former it is more true than of general merchandise. Nothing 
can be more illogical in practice than to hope to get satisfaction 
out of that which costs but little, simply because it is cheap. 
Merit is desirable, even if it costs; and it always does cost. So, 
in the realm of investment securities, it is always prudent to 
make sure of a good article, not hoping or expecting to get it 
below the ruling rate for its class. 

As a rule, it is not well to be in haste in making investments. 
It is seldom that good securities are not to be had; and if 
there appears to be a scarcity at the desired moment, it is safer 
to wait than to take the chances of an inferior or unfamiliar 
article. Undue haste at such junctures is a prolific cause of 
unsatisfactory investments. 

Never be afraid to investigate. An investment that will not 
stand the glare of the sunlight is not to be desired. In the 
commercial world, those individuals or corporations that are chary 
of having their affairs investigated as a basis for credit, cannot 
long maintain an honorable position among their kind. No less 
is it true in the financial world, that no enterprise, asking the 
aid of an individual's money, has a right to any recognition, 
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except under the full exposure of the most searching investiga- 
tion. And it is perfectly safe to assume that nothing is more 
distasteful to, or less to be desired or encouraged by those having 
unreliable investments to offer, than just such inquisitiveness on 
the part of patrons. If this healthful spirit of inquiry per- 
vaded the ranks of the investing public more generally, a very 
effectual remedy for the existing state of things would be found. 

In the commercial world it is accounted a wise and foresighted 
policy to study to know when, in the ever-changing conditions 
of the market, it is best to buy. This policy operates with 
peculiar advantages in the money market. The man who is on 
hand to take advantage of any upheaval in the financial world 
is generally the gainer. The disturbance may be temporary only; 
it may be “announced by all the trumpets of the sky,” or it 
may come suddenly and without a single note of warning—it 
matters not what may be the peculiar circumstances that may 
attend the favoring change—it may be all along the line of 
investments, or it may be with but one—he who would reap the 
advantages of the situation must be ready and on the alert. 
There is always a best time to buy. To know just when this 
time is, in the case of individual securities, and when there is no 
depression in prices, necessitates, in most cases, a knowledge of 
the peculiar financial conditions and prospects of the enterprise 
in question. This information is very often attainable by those 
not on the “inside.” The public press is a great educator and 
informant in these matters. If the earnings of a corporation are 
on the increase, and from what appear to be permanent sources, 
the fact is made known at once in the financial columns of the 
daily papers. A shrewd observer might interpret this to mean in 
a particular instance, a larger return to the stockholders, and 
act accordingly. The prospect of a favorable consolidation between 
rival concerns, to the advantage of one or the other or both, 
would be a suggestive bit of information to some men, while the 
hint that a certain prosperous company was considering the 
advantages of an increase of capital stock, would be sufficient to 
suggest the possibility of a stock dividend to others. In fact, 
these and many kindred hints in regard to what may be to the 
advantage of investors may be the property of one who has 
his eyes and ears open, or who will take the trouble to compare 
notes with those who are well informed in such matters. 

The general rule in regard to investing has always been that 
it is a good time to buy when others are selling, and the general 
principle thus stated is a good one. It requires courage, and 
especially it requires undoubted good judgment, to stem the 
current of popular disfavor or timidity; and yet, when it is done 
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successfully the results are commensurate with the risk assumed, 

One other rule experience has taught to be wise. and whole- 
some if followed in matters of investment, and it is, to “scatter.” 
Do not invest too largely in any one direction. However strongly 
intrenched in popular favor any enterprise may be, and whatever 
resources of strength it may have for unforeseen contingencies, 
there must ever remain the possibility of failure. Against this it 
is impossible to provide. Hence the only alternative that a becom- 
ing prudence can suggest is to cover the field well, before 
venturing too much on any single line of securities. The field is 
a large one, and there need be little difficulty in finding satis- 
factory investments along the lines indicated, where both safety 
and conservative returns may be assured, provided we bring to 
the task the same resources of judgment and patient inquiry 


with which we pursue other affairs of moment. 
: Wm. WOODWARD. 
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THE PUBLIC DEBT OF RUSSIA. 
ITs ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT. 
By THEOPHILE LATY.* 


A prodigious total of debt and the limitless prevalence of a 
terrible deficit advanced to a chronic state—such is the deplorable 
and nearly hopeless ‘situation of the largest and richest country 
of Europe. The greatest efforts of Russian financiers, and probably 
the palliative measures undertaken by Mr. Vishnigradsky, the 
present Minister of Finance, will be unable to get Russia out of 
this unprecedented financial crisis. Indeed, the price of the paper 
ruble has fallen to 40 cents, making it lose about 50 per cent. 
of its real value; on the Berlin and London exchanges there is a 
most desperate campaign being waged against Russian securities ; 
just now, it appears, the Government is trying to contract abroad 
a loan of 300 million rubles. 

The large and small proprietors are ruined by the commercial 
crisis that prevails so perniciously in all branches of industry; 
the peasant farmers, despite the energetic measures of the tax- 
collectors, absolutely cannot pay their taxes. On the tst of Janu- 
ary, 1887, the total amount of debts due the Treasury was 1,206,- 
647,357 rubles. 

By the terms of the manifest of 1861, the lots of land conceded 
must suffice to assure the existence of the peasants, and to enable 
them to fulfill their obligations to the Government; but in reality 


* Translated from the French by O. A. Bierstadt. 
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things have not thus gone off, and rarely can a department be 
found, where not only these lots of land conceded, but also all the 
land cultivated, can suffice for the daily needs of a Russian peasant, 
little exacting as he is. 

The larger portion of the State’s revenue is composed of the 
payments made by the peasants, but as these latter are not even 
assured of a living, there can be no question of a net revenue, 
which alone is the object of equitable financial operations. At 
present the enormous taxes weigh with all their burden, not upon 
the property and net income, but upon individual labor and the gross 
income. There are some departments, for example that of Nizhnee- 
Novgorod, where the taxes represent 565 per cent. of the product 
of the land.* 

It is a matter of course that, considering this very unfavorable 
condition of things, and the enormous expenditures required for 
the support of the army, the building of railroads, the foundation 
of schools, etc., etc., the only issue, if issue there is, must be a 
recourse to loans. 





The first attempt to contract a loan was made by Peter the 
Great. In the time of John Law’s splendors at Paris, there was 
among the Russian travelers the young Prince Ivan Schtscherbatov, 
very much interested in Law’s person and operations. In order 
to make Law’s system known to Peter and to Russian society, 
Schtscherbatov translated into Russian the well-known work 
entitled: “Considerations on Money,” and gave it the title of 
“Money and Commerce, Treatise and Plan of spreading Money in 
the Nation.” 

These plans evidently pleased Peter very much, and a short 
time after the fall of Law at Paris (which occurred in December, 
1720), on March I—1I3, 1721, the emperor, being fond of innova- 
tions, gave orders to Gabriel de Pressy to offer to Law “the 
title of prince, the rank of privy councilor, that of grand marshal 
of the court, the order of St. Andrew, two thousand souls, the 
right of building fortified cities and of peopling them with foreign 
manufacturers.” For all this “His Imperial Majesty requires from 
Law a sum of one million rubles for the Imperial Treasury.” In 
case Law for any: reasons whatever should not accept these pro- 
positions, the order was given to propose them “to his sons or 
his sons-in-law, if they showed themselves apt at Law’s business.” 
But if they too determined not to accept the conditions offered 
by Peter, then the emperor “begs Law to inform him under 
what conditions he would be willing to enter into relations with 


* Yanson, Comparative Statistics. 
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the Russian Government, and in what way His Imperial Majesty can 
express to Law his sympathy and his regards.”* 

Peter did not succeed in any fashion in entering into relations with 
Law, and the first attempts, made in the reigns of Anna Ivanovna 
and Elizabeth, to acclimatize in Russia the extraordinary means 
employed abroad by the foundation of banks, did not have any 
success either. Not until Catherine II.’s time did the situation 
of Russian finances begin to assume, so to speak, a civilized 
form. During her reign the expenditures of the State, having 
largely increased, could not be covered by insignificant receipts, 
and the financiers of the day were obliged to seek in credit the 
means of getting out of this embarrassing situation. 

With regard to the form of this credit, at that period, con- 
sidering the inexorable need of money, it could not be the result 
of independent choice. Under the pressure of absolute necessity 
paper money had been issued; at the same time loans were con- 
tracted abroad, and the sums, which happened to be on deposit, 
were disposed of as a loan. 

From the earliest time the most important form of the State’s 
debt was paper money, because with the aid of this paper money 
two ends might be attained at once: first, the creation of a new 
source of supplies for the Treasury, and then the procuring at the 
same time of money in abundance for the country. Owing to the 
tact and science of the financiers of that period, among whom 
the most considerable place indisputably belongs to Prince 
Viazemsky, the paper money had a great success. The Govern- 
ment, acting very prudently, successively increased the amount. 
In six years, down to 1774, a sum of about 20 million rubles was 
issued. But, in spite of this relatively small amount of paper 
money, the possibility of exchanging it for specie became more 
and more difficult, so that in 1774 appeared the ukase prohibiting 
the issue of this paper money to a greater amount than 20 million 
rubles. Of course this promise could not be, and has not been 
kept. 

In the six years following (1775-1780), paper money was issued 
again to the amount of 5 million rubles, and in the years 1781 
to 1786, when Viazemsky’s influence began to decline, and the 
expenditures arising from the numerous conquests to increase con- 
siderably, the circulation of paper money rose to 50 million rubles. 
The great fall in exchange was sufficient evidence of the approach 
of danger; to prevent it, the Government commenced to export 
to foreign countries hemp, iron, and other products belonging to 
the State, and the money proceeding from the sale of this 


* Pekarski, Science and the Arts at the time of Peter the Great, pp. 243-247. Kaufmann, 
Public Debts, p. 185. 
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merchandise was intended to cover the debts. At the end of 
Catherine II.’s reign paper money had been issued to the amount 
of 150 million rubles. 

Loans in foreign countries were also introduced by Catherine II. 
At that time the foreign loan was understood as a sort of 
arrangement concluded between the State and the Dutch, Swiss, 
and Italian bankers, to whom the Government only applied in 
case of great necessity, when the internal credit was completely 
exhausted. The first office of this kind was founded by Italian 
bankers in the Middle Ages, when among their principal customers 
they could count the kings of France and England. In the time 
of Cardinal Richelieu the rate of interest was up to 25 per cent. 

The first loan abroad was made in 1769 under conditions 
relatively hard for Russia. The loans were principally contracted 
of the Dutch bankers: first, at Amsterdam, of De Smith, and 
afterwards, and most frequently, of Hope & Co. The total of all 
the foreign loans amounted at the end of Catherine II.’s reign to 
41,404,681 rubles. They were made at the rate of 5, 4%, and 4 
per cent. 

The third form in which State credit appeared in the days of 
Catherine II. is not sufficiently defined. The credit institutions 
founded in 1773 and 1786 had not yet had the time to be devel- 
oped, but they contained in themselves the germ of an original 
form of debts, which was afterwards to play an important part in the 
Russian financial system. The exact accounts of this species of 
loan are not published. It is, however, certain that in 1798 a sum 
not exceeding 7 million rubles was due by the Treasury to the 
loan bank. If we add to the State’s debts the sums which the 
Treasury owed to the capitalists (17,570,000 rubles), and adding all 
the figures at our disposition, and drawn from official sources, the 
total of the State’s debt at the end of Catherine II.’s reign may 
be estimated at somewhat over 215,000,000 rubles. 





It ‘would be very interesting to pursue the second phase of the 
development of the Russian Government’s credit, for this phase 
coincides with the particular circumstances in which the States of 
Europe found themselves at the time of Napoleon I.’s great wars. 
On account of limited space we regret our inability to enter into 
details, and that we can only give general views. 

In Paul I.’s reign the changes that took place in the financial 
situation of Russia were relatively of little importance. During 
his whole reign less than 51 millions of paper money was issued, 
. so that the total circulation did not exceed 200,600,000 rubles, but 
its value had sensibly diminished; the premium on silver already 
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reached to about 50 per cent., and the paper money lost one- 
third of its value. 

By the ukase of 1798 the external debts of Poland were united 
to those of Russia, and in this way increased the Russian Gov- 
ernment’s real debt (about 62,000,000 florins) by 31,000,000 florins; 
or, reckoning at the price of the day the florins of that time 
(0.75 copecks), Russia’s whole external debt amounted approx- 
imately to 70,000,000 rubles. These debts, by the ukase of the 
same year (1798), had to be redeemed in the space of twelve 
years, that is, in 1810. 

The campaigns of Napoleon prevented any placing of loans in 
foreign countries, so that Russia was compelled to profit by the 
subsidies of England, which, between 1792 and 1816, put at the 
disposal of the European States more than £57,000,000 (356,250,000 
metallic rubles). There came to Russia of this sum £9,533,329 
(59,583,306 metallic rubles), or, at the rate of that time, about 
210,000,000 paper rubles. 

According to the information furnished to the Economic Depart- 
ment of the Council of the Empire about 1810, the entire debt 
of the Russian Government, both internal and external, already 
amounted to 816,941,894 rubles. 

The paper ruble, which still retained in 1807 two-thirds of its 
value, was worth, in 1808, 54 metallic copecks; in 1809, 44 
metallic copecks; in 1810, although almost no new issues had been 
made, it continued to fall, and was no longer worth over 25 
metallic copecks. 

It was just at this time that Napoleon’s real campaign against 
Russia began, and the expenditures in prospect were considerable. 
From 1812 until the end of the war, new paper money was 
issued to the amount of about 250,000,000 rubles. About 1816 the 
State’s internal debt amounted to 1,095,066,707 rubles, and, adding 
to it the external debt, the prodigious total is reached of 1,202,- 
376,707 rubles. Such was the financial situation of Russia after 
the great campaign of 1812. Several Russian economists estimate, 
not without reason, that Napoleon's campaign cost Russia _1,000,- 
000,000 rubles. 

To compare Russia’s financial situation with that of other civil- 
ized countries, we give below the comparative table of the debts 
of the different States, which we borrow from M. Leroy- Beaulieu: * 

“In 1820, the time when the liquidation of the great wars of 
the beginning of this century and the end of the last was com- 
pletely finished, the capital of the national debts amounted, 
according to Mr. Dudley Baxter, to about $7,600,000,000, thus dis- 
tributed among the different countries: 


* Traité de la Science des Finances, Vol. II., p. 592. 
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Great Britain and Ireland................. + » +» 4,510,000,000 
PD nicn <vitenenexescctones sceogeeneséase 720,000,000 
i iii ne ai ae tele alae e's wea a ainda ae +s 700,000,000 
Cs in a. cade huties 66 ceed nbed F600 tn Cone 495,500,0C0 
Prussia and Germany............6: shame 265,000,000 
Tie iis ait alia nie wake ne euikiemeiasaceidm aod ideas 4,000,000 
bin Guc ed knbeckeeddescdbedaasbeanadedde 250,000,000 
i dis auth Veeewes ducuddendin éerteneus 100,000,000 
tins athikd enak aha a.s demeancks wales 40,000,000 
EE alta lows penbael secneaded: etaues 21,500,000 
8 ee ee 136,000,000 
ic tntdcncrenmeebideumenoanaca 15,000,000 
NG 760 beds dvawdevbs. doaveecaneconed 145,000,000 
Total for the civilized nations......... $7,658,000,000 


Thus, it is seen, Russia already occupied, in 1820, the seventh 
place among the greatest powers, so far as concerns the figure 
of their debts. 

Until the end of the great wars all the European powers issued 
an enormous amount of paper money. When the critical period 
of their necessity of making these issues had passed, a general 
fear seized upon society at the mere idea of seeing paper money 
in circulation. Paper money had entirely lost credit in the whole 
of Europe, and, between 1816 and 1854, during thirty-eight years, 
the Governments avoided making new issues. During this time 
all the Russian statesmen concentrated their efforts with a view 
to the reduction of the Empire’s enormous debt. 


We shall not undertake to criticize the measures adopted by 
the Russian financiers, because this analysis would require a much 
more detailed explanation of their system. We shall confine our- 
selves to saying that Count Gouriev, then Minister of Finance 
(until 1822), could only withdraw from circulation 240,223,960 
rubles of paper money, and raise the value of the paper ruble by 
only 2 copecks; that is, from 25 copecks to 27 copecks. When 
Count Gouriev yielded the management of the Department of 
Finance to Gen. Kankrin, whose reputation has been exaggerated, 
the State’s debt amounted to 1,345,000,000 rubles.* 

Count Gouriev’s greatest merit is in having diminished the 


* It was thus divided: 
The State’s consolidated debt from 1816 to the end of 1823: 
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General total of the State’s debt. ....1,202,000,000 R. 1,345,000,000 R, 
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unconsolidated debt. Thanks to him, half of the empire’s debt, 
or 672,000,000 rubles against 1,345,000,000, was consolidated, while, 
at the end of the great wars, three-fourths of the State’s debts 
were not. The extraordinary expenditures occasioned in 1827 by 
the war against Persia, the Turkish campaign of 1828-29, and 
finally the repression of the Polish insurrection in 1831, made 
Russia’s financial situation sensibly worse. As early as 1828 the 
Government was obliged to have recourse to a loan, and for this 
purpose applied to Amsterdam. This loan was contracted on the 
previous exceptional terms, which were no longer in use. About 
1832,. after the Polish insurrection had been suppressed, the gen- 
eral total of the State’s indebtedness amounted to about _ 1,600,- 
000,000 rubles.* 

During the eleven years following (1832-1842), the general total 
of the deficit of the State’s budget was 547,321,669 paper rubles. 
The principal source for covering this deficit was the banks of 
the States, which were applied to for the contraction of loans 
(321,104,153 rubles). The second means employed were no more 
ingenious than the first, and cast a bad light upon Kankrin’s 
financial genius. It consisted in borrowing from the floating cap- 
ital which the commission of the State’s debts had in its hands 
(186,716,148 rubles). At the time of Gen. Krankin’s leaving the 
ministry the financial situation had grown very much worse; in 
1843 the total of the empire’s debt amounted to 2,049,458,868 
rubles. 

(The consolidated debt 862,148,146 rubles.) 

(The unconsolidated debt 1,187,310,722 rubles.) 

This enormous figure gives an idea of the capacity of this min- 
ister, whose perspicacity and financial talent have been very much 
exaggerated, and whose only merit, indeed, consisted in the art 
of skillfully concealing the deficits and presenting the financial 
situation under the most deceitful appearances. 

Between the years 1843 and 1870 the Russian finances were 
still further involved. During these twenty-eight years the average 
deficit of each year was 53,644,735 rubles. The chief causes were 


* It was thus divided: 
Metallic Rubles. Paper Rubles. 


The two Dutch loans 44,384,025 165,220,892 
6 per cent. loans 72,744,718 269,155,458 
5 per cent. loans 80,130,500 296,482,850 
Total of consolidated debt 197; 2595243 730,859,200 
The unconsolidated debt was thus divided: 
Paper money 595,176,210 Rubles, 
6é 


Loans in banks 177,107,140 


Treasury notes (series) issued for the first time in 1831.. 13,000,000 - 


Total of unconsolidated debt 785,283,350 
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first, the large extraordinary expenditures occasioned by the Hun- 
garian and Crimean campaigns and the suppression of the Polish 
insurrection of 1863. And then, because Kankrin’s_ successors, 
Messrs. Vorontschenko and Brock, were not equal to their task, 
and were, in point of economic knowledge and broadness of con- 
ception, much beneath their celebrated predecessors, Prince Viaz- 
emsky, Count Gouriev, and even Gen. Kankrin. 

Unfortunately there exist no official statements of the extraor- 
dinary expenditures made for these last three campaigns. We are, 
consequently, obliged to apply some indirect means of making an 
approximate calculation, by employing one of the methods used 
for such cases in science and in administration. The best appears 
to us to be the one applied in England by Gladstone, and which 
several Russian writers have availed themselves of for the purpose 
of calculating the extraordinary expenditures occasioned by the Cri- 
mean war. 

Three years before the Hungarian campaign the expenditures of 
the Ministry of War amounted to 220,808,345 rubles, and every three 
years they increased at the rate of 7 per cent. Following this pro- 
gression, the expenditures between 1848 and 1850 ought to be 237,- 
363,596 rubles, but in reality they were 302,691,720 rubles, or a dif- 
ference of 65,328,124 rubles more. 7 ; 

For want of direct information concerning the cost of the Hun- 
garian and Crimean campaigns, and the suppression of the Polish 
insurrection, we are obliged to recur to the means mentioned above. 
By this calculation we find that the Hungarian campaign cost 
65,328,124 rubles, that in the Crimea 528,225,010 rubles, and the 
expenditures caused by the insurrection of 1863 71,701,457 rubles. 
Between 1843 and 1870, during these twenty-eight years, the gen- 
eral total of expenditure amounted to 9,356,382,131 rubles; the ordi- 
nary receipts did not exceed 7,854,275,543 rubles. 

Among the most difficult periods that Russian finances have 
gone through in the 19th century may be comprehended the inter- 
val of five years between 1862 and 1866. The progressive increase 
of the deficit was striking; in 1862 it had risen to 34,854,444 
rubles: in 1863 to 40,181,441 rubles; in 1864 to 90,344,144 rubles.* 
Russia was then under extremely unfavorable conditions. The 
social, commercial, and financial crisis prevailed everywhere, and 
inflicted such a blow upon the country that its effects are felt 
even now. 

In 1848, when the total of the public debts of all civilized coun, 
tries amounted to $8,655,200,000, Russia occupied only the fifth 
place. At the beginning of 1870, all the public debts, amounting 


* Accounts of the State Bank, Kaufmann, State Debts, Vol. II., p. 589. 
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to $19,554,800,000, Russia’s share, passing already to the third rank, 
was $1,500,000,000. 

At this epoch the interest charge per head of inhabitants 
amounted as follows: * 


1. Australasia 

2. United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland.... 
3. United States (with the debts of the States) 

4. Italy 

5 

6. 

16. German Empire 

SR Ps wccscerce « $66 SOU CES CO Hind Se cWeesweeseesue 
18. Switzerland 


In order to present in this article a more detailed explanation 
of the budget of 1886, and to indicate the chief sources of the 
State’s receipts and expenditures, we shall confine ourselves to 
mentioning only the total amount of Russia’s debt to January 1, 
1886, and to considering the Government accounts regarding the 
execution of the last budget definitively settled (1886). 

On January 1, 1886, the general debt of the State amounted to 
$1,037,238,839.t The budget of estimates for the year 1886{ was 
elaborated and fixed with a very considerable deficit. The revenue 
figures at 790,752,000 rubles, and the estimated expenditure at 
816,000,000 rubles; in reality the ordinary receipts were only 78o,- 
680,000 rubles, and the ordinary expenditures 832,390,000 rubles. 
Whence it follows that the arrears, compared with the expendi- 
tures, would present an excess of about 52,000,000 rubles. And, 
adding to this 2,244,000 rubles, or the balance of 1882, the differ- 
ence between the ordinary expenditures and the receipts would 
amount to 49,467,936 rubles, representing the deficit of 1886. A 
considerable surplus of unforeseen expenditures is the phenomenon 
that usually appears every year in the budget of estimates. 

Formerly, the personal, territorial, and forest taxes, procured for 
the Treasury over 120,000,000 rubles (in 1878, 122,000,000 rubles), but 
after, and even before the suppression of the personal taxes, this 
revenue began sensibly to diminish, which clearly demonstrated the 
necessity of lightening the burdens that weighed so heavily upon 
the lower classes. By the imperial ukase of January 1, 1881, the 
personal taxes (poll tax) were to be gradually suppressed, but they 
were not finally abolished until 1887. In the budget of 1886 this 
tax was estimated at 91,500,000 rubles, but in reality it yielded 
only 86,500,000 rubles about. 7 

The most important revenue from beverages is the excise on 
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* Leroy-Beaulieu, Traité de la Science des Finances, Vol. IJ., p. Soo. 

t Government Messenger, January, 18388. 

+ The budget of estimates for 1888 was given in the Economiste Francais of January ar, 
1888, by M. Rafalovich. ‘ 
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alcohol. When the excise system was introduced into Russia (Janu- 
ary 1, 1863), the distiller was taxed 4 copecks per degree of alco- 
hol, and in Poland (from 1866) 2% copecks; about 1882, this tax, 
progressing successively, reached 8 copecks per degree, and was 
likewise raised in all. parts of the empire, bringing the Treasury 
annually (1882-1883) 253,000,000 rubles. In 1885 it was again 
increased to 9 copecks per degree, and in the budget of estimates 
for 1886 all the revenue from beverages, added up, figure at 250,- 
500,000 rubles, while in reality they yielded the Treasury only 237,- 
000,000 rubles. If from this total we deduct the taxes on bever- 
ages (such as licenses, tax on beer, etc.), we reach the result, that 
the duties were collected on only 24,000,000 vedros* of pure alco- 
hol (100 per cent.), while in 1880-1883 the quantity of pure alcohol 
paying excise duties was about 29,000,000 vedros. 

Can the inference be drawn that in a very short space of time, 
despite the increase of population, the consumption of alcohol has 
diminished 16 per cent? Unfortunately such an inference would be 
quite wrong; the quantity of spirits consumed by the people, far 
from diminishing, keeps on increasing; but this increase brings noth- 
ing to the Treasury, because it avoids paying the duty. In the 
official account of the collection of taxes in 1883, it is shown that 
almost the whole population on the western frontier is engaged in 
smuggling, which is the principal, if not the only business. The 
smuggling of spirits is chiefly practiced. A large number of very 
curious cases in the courts confirm the opinion expressed by 
the collectors. What effect this may have on the Government 
Treasury can be estimated from the following figures: 

When, twenty years ago, a tax was laid of 2% copecks per 
degree in the kingdom of Poland, the revenue from this excise 
was calculated upon 3,500,000 vedros of pure alcohol; but in 1886, 
when it attained g copecks per degre, the total revenue from 
this tax presented only about 15,500,000 rubles for the kingdom of 
Poland; that is, deducting the excise licenses on beer, etc., taxes 
were collected on only 1,500,000 vedros of pure alcohol. Thus, in 
a period of twenty years, the consumption of spirits diminished 
nearly 2% times, notwithstanding the population in that time 
increased 22 ,per cent. 

The same diminution of the revenue from drink is to be noted 
in the other neighboring departments. Thus, in 1882, in the Gov- 
ernment of Bessarabia, the tax on drink gave the Treasury over 
4,000,000 rubles, but afterwards this revenue went on constantly 
decreasing, in proportion as the tax progressed; in 1886 it yielded 
only 2,700,000 rubles. Judicial inquiries have proved that the 


* A vedro is equal to 1,229 decaliter, or 12.290 liters, or 23 imperial gallons. 
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smugglers were very ingenious in transporting spirits in carriages, 
in double-bottomed sledges, in wood, etc., etc.* 

The lower classes, in the form of indirect taxes, pay as much as 
‘they can, and if these taxes continue to be augmented, then not 
only do they bring in no more to the Treasury, but for a long 
time, if not permanently, they cause a weakening of the productive 
forces of the population, and increase in greater proportions the 
number of the people engaged exclusively in smuggling. As at 
present a certain tendency prevails in Russia to make the (deficits 
disappear from the budget by means of new indirect taxes, and to 
increase certain others already existing, it seems to us very neces- 
sary that some consideration should be given to what precedes, 
and the serious consequences that may result ought to be reflected 
upon. 

The duties on imports yielded in 1886 about 102,000,000 rubles, 
nearly 5,000,000 rubles more than in 1885. This increase is explained 
in part, first because the duties collected gave a little more than 
in other years, and then chiefly because the duties on tea were 
more considerable “(25,000,000 R.) But, although for the time being 
this augmentation of the duties upon tea may be very profitable 
to the Treasury, it is difficult to foresee whether it will much 
longer profit by this increase. The smugglers, until very lately 
devoting themselves principally to the smuggling of spirits only, 
are now trying to apply their industry to tea. Indeed, they are 
beginning to import in double-bottomed vessels not only tea, but 
even whole bales of wrappers and labels bearing the names of 
prominent houses, and intended to pack it up in. 

The tax on railroad tickets and packages sent by express brought 
7,905,000 rubles, or a little less than in 1885. This diminution is 
because the number of first and second class travelers was less, 
though the general movement (about 34,330,000 travelers) was more 
considerable than the preceding year. 

With the growth of the State’s debt, increase in a parallel man- 
ner the debts and arrears due-the Treasury. About 1886 the sums 


* In Kamieniec, the seat of the Government of Podolia, where I have lived for a long 
time, there was a very curious trial, In 1883, a man named Ichel Cohen, and his accom- 
plices, were brought before the courts for smuggling. Ichel Cohen, proprietor of a large 
distillery on the Zbroutch River, very near the Austrian frontier, surpassed all his brethren 
in audacity, by secretly importing spirits from the other side of the river. The investiga- 
tion proved that this manufacturer employed the following means: 

1. He filled small barrels with spirits manufactured in Austria, and had them trans- 
ported by workmen; in summer by fording, in winter over the ice. 

2. The two distilleries, situated opposite one another, the first in Russia and the second 
in Austria, and separated by the river, drew over spirits by means of conducting pipes 
under the water, and with the aid of a pump. 

3. Between the two distilleries was suspended a cable, by which kegs of alcohol manu- 
factured in Austria were slipped over, 
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due amounted to 1,161,443,815 rubles; in the course of this same 
year accounts were excluded for about 12,000,000 rubles of debts 
in dispute (not redeemable) ; nevertheless, at the beginning of 1887 
the total of all the debts amounted to _ 1,206,647,357 rubles, or 
57,203,542 rubles more. 

As in previous years, the most important of all these debts is 
that of the railroad companies; it amounted, about 1886, to 981,- 
313,847 rubles; the same year the Treasury excluded about 1,800,000 
rubles not recoverable; and yet, in 1887, the debts of the railroad 
companies amounted to about 1,019,150,000 rubles. 

The total of all the Russian Empire’s debts, both internal and 
external, amounted, on the Ist of January, 1887, to the sum of 
5,263,952,532 rubles. 

It may perhaps be said that Russia's total debt is not so very 
large, considering her size, her immense wealth, and her popula- 
tion, which, according to the last census, taken in 1885, reached 
about 109,000,000 inhabitants. Indeed, the share of the debt to each 
head of inhabitants is, on the average, 48 rubles, 29% copecks, and 
each Russian pays on the average a tax of only 8 rubles, while 
every Frenchman pays a tax of 27 rubles, and the share of the debt 
to each head of inhabitants is 250 rubles. 

But it must not be left out of sight that in reality the number 
of real Russians fulfilling their obligations to the State is far from 
the figure of 109,000,000, considering that on the average the num- 
ber of foreigners entering Russia now exceeds 800,000 a year, while 
that of the departures hardly amounts to 750,000, and in certain 
Governments of the West, especially in Poland, the Germans alone 
form 40 per cent. of the general population,* and finally the aver- 
age annual income of the Russian people, in spite of the immense 
wealth of the soil and extent of the territory, amounts scarcely to 
6,500,000,000 rubles; that is, each head of inhabitants contributes to 
the Treasury on only 59 rubles, 63 5-16 copecks, while the average 
income for each inhabitant of France amounts to 260 rubles. 

Following strictly the official documents, and chiefly the Govern- 
ment accounts, we have thus shown the origin and_ successive 
development of the Russian debt from the reign of Catherine to 
the 1st of January, 1887. 

We have tried to make evident the difficult, arduous, and per- 
plexing situation of Russian finances, but this sad situation does 
not proceed from the depreciation of Russia’s wealth and product- 
ive forces; it is the direct and very natural consequence of an 
unproductive financial policy that has unfortunately prevailed for a 
long time. 

The principal cause of the unfruitful expenditures, and of this 


* Juridical Messenger, February, 1887. Yanjul, Industrial Production in Poland. 
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chronic, prodigious, and frightful deficit, which obliges the Russian 
Government to try to contract a new loan in foreign countries and 
to increase the indirect taxes, is, without any doubt, German mili- 
tarism, the treaty concluded between Prussia and Austria, October 
7, 1879, and finally, that “million of good soldiers on each of our 
frontiers,’ which Bismarck boasted of so warmly in one of his 
speeches to the Reichstag. 





BANK CIRCULATION. 
COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY’S PLAN. 


The present state of things seems favorable to the substitution of 
national bank notes for greenbacks, and to that end I venture to submit 
for the consideration of Congress the following measures : 

1. Funding in bonds the greenback debt of $346,681,016, or so much 
of it as may be presented at the Treasury within a limited period of 
time, say three years. 

2. The bonds to be issued only to national banks presenting green- 
backs for that purpose; to bear a low rate of interest, not exceeding 
2% per cent., and to mature only upon the failure of the bank or upon 
its dissolution, whether voluntary or upon expiration of its corporate 
existence. 

3. The bonds so issued to be available only as a deposit to secure 
national bank circulation and to entitle the banks depositing them to 
receive circulating notes to the amount of their face. 

4. Existing banks to be required, for a time at least, to retain on 
deposit the bonds they now have to the minimum amount required by 
existing laws, and to use the new bonds only for procuring additional 
circulation, or in substitution for whatever bonds they may now have 
on deposit in excess of the minimum, but the new bonds to be available 
for all purposes by banks organized after the passage of the act. 

5. The National Bank Redemption Agency at Washington to be 
transferred to New York, and a sub-agency to be established at each 
central reserve city, the notes of all banks wherever situated to be 
redeemed at whichever agency they be presented. 

In support of these measures it may be said: 

ist. That they provide for the retirement of the greenback circulation 
without even a temporary contraction of the currency, because arrange- 
ments can and should be made to issue the national bank notes immedi- 
ately upon the presentation of the greenbacks for the purpose of being 
funded. 

2d. That upon the retirement of these obligations the $100,000,000 of 
gold held in the Treasury as a special fund for their redemption will 
become an available asset, and may be paid out, adding just that much 
to the active circulation. 

3d. With the greenbacks taken out of the category of demand obliga- 
tions of the Government, the Treasury will be in a better position than 
now to maintain the silver coinage at par with gold; and, on the other 
hand, specie and specie certificates will be held much more largely by 
the banks than they are now, and this will tend to relieve the strain 
upon the Treasury. 
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4th. As the greenbacks will not be extinguished, but held in a state 
of suspended monetary vitality until the failure or liquidation of a bank 
requires their use in the redemption of its notes, they will constitute a 
reserve fund lying in the Treasury ready for use, at any moment of 
emergency, in the redemption of any portion of the national bank cur- 
rency that may become discredited. 

5th. Assuming that $300,0.0,000 of greenbacks will be eventually 
funded in this way, assuming that the bonds bear interest at the rate of 


‘2% per cent. per annum, payable semi-annually, and assuming that the 


present tax on circulation is maintained at the rate of one-half per cent. 
every six months, the annual charge to the Government will be about 
$4,500,000, and against this it gets the use of $100,000,000 for paying off 
that much bonded debt bearing 4% percent. per annum interest, and 
escapes the expense of redeeming and renewing the legal-tender notes. 

6th. Even if the entire $4,500,000 per annum should be added to the 
permanent expenses of the Government, it would be but a small price to 
pay for the service which the banks will render both to the Government 
and to the public through the instrumentality of such a circulation as 
theirs will then be. 

7th. The moderate profit of 14% per cent. per annum will be mate- 
rially reduced by the expenses of redemption and supervision, including 
loss of interest on the redemption fund, so that the banks will not 
realize quite as much as the Government pays, but still it will probably 
constitute a sufficient incentive to banks to fund all the greenbacks 
they can, and when the whole issue is funded, whatever amounts are 
from time to time paid out in redemption of the notes of failed banks 
will probably be collected and presented afresh, in order that circulation 
may be obtained for them. 

8th. The public will be benefited by having a bank-note circulation 
amply secured, and of which every note is redeemable in coin or in a 
certificate representing coin actually on deposit in the Treasury, and 
redeemable, too, not only at the bank which issued it, but at any central 
reserve city; a circulation large enough in volume to admit of easy and 
prompt adjustment to the varying needs of different localities, its flexi- 
bility secured by the constant pressure of the Government tax on the 
one side and the constant inducement of the bond interest on the other, 
while the numerous points of issue and their wide distfibution over the 
country afford ample protection against combinations or other devices 
for artificially expanding and contracting the circulation. 

goth. With such a resource at hand we may view with indifference the 
transfer abroad of a large part of our burdensome and unprofitable 
stock of gold, where it will be more useful to us in expanding the 
markets for our exports of agricultural products than it can be here 
locked in the Treasury. 

1oth. The national bank system will be restored to healthy activity 
and stimulated to fresh growth, especially in those parts of the country 
where banks are most needed and are now found in least numbers. 
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THE ENGLISH CURRENCY COMMISSIONERS’ ARGU- 
MENTS AGAINST AND IN FAVOR OF A 
DOUBLE STANDARD. 


(ParT II. SIGNED By LORD HERSCHELL, Hon. C. W. FREMANTLE, 
SIR JOHN LUBBOCK, AND MEssrs. T. H. FARRER, I. W. Brircu, 
AND LEONARD H. COURTNEY.) 


AGAINST THE DOUBLE STANDARD. 


We have yet to consider whether the adoption of the bi-metallic 
system, even if it did effect a cure of all or some of the evils at present 
experienced, would be itself productive of mischief as great or greater. 

We have already pointed out that, so far as the finances of India have 
suffered from the fall in the gold price of silver, the burden due to 
this cause would then become permanent. 

It is also obvious that if, and in so far as the gold price of commodi- 
ties has fallen owing directly to the fall in gold price of silver, that fall 
would, other things remaining the same, be permanent also, and the 
chance of some rise in these gold prices, due to a rise in the gold price 
of silver, would be lost. 

But if, on other grounds, the adoption of bi-metalism were deemed 
expedient, we should not regard this as a fatal objection, or as counter- 
balancing the advantages to be obtained from it. 

There are other reasons against its adoption, deserving of far more 
serious consideration. 

It is alleged that the position of England as the financial center of the 
world depends greatly upon the fact that she has, and has for a long 
time enjoyed, a gold standard. 

This is no doubt strenuously controverted, and it is asserted by other 
authorities that the financial position of England is in no way bound up 
with the circumstance that she is mono-metallic, and that her standard 
is a gold one. 

We need hardly dwell upon the fact that the financial position which 
this country occupies is a matter of immense importance; that the risk 
even of interfering with it, or of taking any course which could reason- 
ably be expected to affect it, is not to be lightly encountered ; and even 
those who do not entertain grave apprehensions of a disturbance of 
existing financial conditions, if we were to depart from mono-metalism 
and accept the bi-metallic standard, cannot dispute the fact that the 
existence of such apprehensions is not to be treated as a trivial circum- 
stance, or one to be lightly regarded. 

The danger may be enhanced by the circumstance that the mere fact 
of one change having been made would lead to the apprehension that 
others might follow. 

It has not been suggested by the advocates of bi-metalism that we 
ought, if that system were adopted, to prohibit contracts requiring per- 
formance by the payment specifically of one or other of the precious 
metals; and in the present state of financial opinion and practice it 
seems by no means certain that such contracts, if permitted, would not 
be common. 

The result of this might be not only to cause some strain upon the bi- 
metallic ratio, but to send gold to a premium, and to produce consider- 
able financial disturbance. 
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A further danger to be apprehended is that the nations who were 

parties to the bi-metallic arrangement might not continue to adhere 
to it. 
It may be difficult to suggest any motives which should make it their 
interest to secede; and it may be capable of proof that any country 
violating the international compact would subject itself and its people 
to loss and serious inconvenience; but, unhappily, enlightened self- 
interest is not the only motive of the political action of nations, nor is 
self-interest always enlightened. A desire to inflict injury may often 
exercise as potent an influence as self-interest, and the idea that the 
financial position of one country might be endangered with a resulting 
advantage to other countries might well afford a sufficient motive for 
action. 

Any such departure from an international compact might indeed set 
this country free again to act as she chose, but if the result were 
to compe! her to revert to the system she had abandoned, she 
would undoubtedly find herself in a position worse and fraught 
with greater evils than if she had maintained her existing stand- 
ard. 

At present the action of this country is unfettered, and not dependent 
upon the course taken by any other power. This condition of freedom 
would cease as soon as she became a party to an international agree- 
ment, 

Dangers arising from this cause would be aggravated if it were found 
necessary, as we think it would be, to embody in an international agree- 
ment detailed stipulations with regard to the coinage, currency, or 
internal financial arrangements of the several countries joining in it. 

Another serious consideration is that the governments as well as the 
banks and financial institutions of particular countries might, notwith- 
standing the existence of a bi-metallic system, seek to accumulate gold. 
It may truly be described as at present the more esteemed metal of the 
two. There has certainly been a tendency of late years to substitute it 
for silver as the standard, and to use it to an increased extent for cur- 
rency purposes throughout the commercial world. With the single 
exception of the Bland Act in the United States, all recent changes in 
currency legislation have been in the direction of using gold rather than 
silver for currency purposes. This fact shows at any rate a sentiment in 
favor of gold which may not. be without its influence; and, indeed, 
beyond the mere sentiment, the superior convenience of that metal for 
monetary purposes may tell in the same direction. 

In addition to this, the apprehension that the bi-metallic arrangement 
could not be relied on as permanent, and the fear of secession from it 
might operate strongly to induce bankers and financiers to hold as large 
a stock as possible of gold rather than silver. This might cause a 
struggle for the possession of gold, with consequent financial disturb- 
ance, and with the result that nations who are accustomed to the use of 
gold for the actual purposes of currency, and who have enjoyed its 
superior advantages for that purpose, owing to its bulk being less in 
proportion to its value, might not be able easily to acquire or retain all 
that its people needed for these purposes. 

We have thus pointed out the advantages and disadvantages to be 
anticipated as the result of entering into the bi-metallic compact sug- 

ested. 

i We have now to weigh the advantages against the disadvantages, and 
to answer the question whether in our opinion the result of the change 
would, upon the whole, prove beneficial. 
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It is comparatively easy to estimate with substantial accuracy the 
extent and force of evils or inconveniences of which we have had expe- 
rience. To weigh with just and accurate balance the possible dangers 
and evils that might result from a change is a very different matter. 
They must be largely the subject of conjecture. The opinions of econo- 
mists and men of experience in financial matters with respect to them 
have differed, and are likely todiffer. Evenif not prepared to rate them 
as high as some have done, we cannot question their reality. 

The change proposed is tremendous, and we cannot but feel that toa 
great extent it would be a leap in the dark. 

The public mind certainly is not prepared for it at present, and the 
very novelty of the proposal would excite apprehensions, which, in 
themselves, might not be without their danger. 

We speak of the novelty of the proposal, because, though it has been 
for some years publicly advocated with great ability and earnestness, it 
has not found anything like general acceptance, and those accustomed 
to the existing system have often been disposed to put it aside asa 
chimerical proposal, unworthy of serious consideration. 

Under all these circumstances, while fully impressed with the diffi- 
culties of the present situation, and more especially with those which 
affect the Government of India, we are not prepared to recommend that 
this country should proceed to negotiate with other nations a treaty 
embodying a bi-metallic arrangement. We feel that the matter needs 
much more discussion and consideration in the financial world, and by 
practical men, than it has yet received, and that we are not in a position 
to advise with any confidence that the change could be made safely, or 
without the risk of creating evils exceeding those which we at present 
experience. 


(PART III. SIGNED BY SIR LOUIS MALLET AND Messrs. A. I. BAL- 
FOUR, H. CHAPLIN, D. BARBOUR, W. H. HOULDSWORTH, AND 
S. MONTAGU.) 


IN FAVOR OF IT. 


It only remains for us to give our reasons for thinking that our col- 
leagues have attached undue importance to the several objections which 
have been urged against the proposed change. These objections are as 
follows: 

(i.) That “the change proposed is tremendous,” and that its “ very 
novelty would excite apprehensions which in themselves might not be 
without their danger.” 

To this we reply that the system of currency which we recommend 
was in existence in other countries for many years before 1873, and its 
effects practically extended to all the commercial countries of the 
world. We are not aware that,so long as it was maintained in its in- 
tegrity, any evil results ensued. Theonly novelty in our proposal is 
that the United Kingdom should join with the other countries specified 
below in Section 35 in re-establishing a bi-metallic system. e are 
therefore unable to understand how, in view of the experience of the 
past, any ground for serious apprehension can exist. 

(ii.) That the position of the United Kingdom, and especially of Lon- 
don, as the commercial or financial center of the world, would be en- 
dangered. 

This position, it is urged, is due to the fact that the standard of value 
in this country is a definite quantity of a particular metal, and that per- 
sons entering into transactions, expressed in pounds sterling, conse- 
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quently know with absolute certainty what it is that they will have to 
give or receive. This certainty, it is said, would disappear if an option 
were given to debtors, as is proposed under the bi-metallic system, of 
tendering either one or two metals. 

To this we reply: 

(a.) That the commercial and financial pre-eminence of London dates 
back to a period anterior to the establishment of the single gold 
standard in this country, anda period when, as a matter of fact, the 
currency of the country was bi-metallic; 

(4.) That if the transactions of other countries are now largely carried 
out by means of bills drawn upon London, it is because London is, for 
many reasons, the best market for such bills, and that this fact is not 
likely to be affected by our joining with other nations in a common sys- 
tem of currency ; 

(c.) That the option conceded to debtors under the bi-metallic system 
could rarely have any practical effect, inasmuch as, if that system were 
established and maintained in its integrity, there would be no appreciable 
inducement to select one metal rather than the other. 

(iii.) That if bi-metalism resulted in a fall in the value of gold, En- 
gland, as a country entitled to receive large gold payments, would lose, 
and other countries would gain at her expense. 

In reply to this objection we need only refer to the arguments stated 
in § 96 (k.) of Part I, of the Report, to which we have nothing to add. 

(iv.) That the bi-metallic system depends for its successful working 
upon international support. and that, for adequate or inadequate reasons, 
other nations would, sooner or later, cease to adhere to it. 

To this we reply (a2) that no sufficient motive can be suggested for the 
secession of any of the contracting powers ; (4) that, provided the system 
was maintained over a sufficiently large area, the secession of one or 
more powers would not be of vital importance; (c) that in any case the 
seceding power would cause more injury to its own subjects than to 
those of other countries; and (d@) that such an objection applies with 
equal force to all international agreements. 

(v.) That the tendency which is observable among the more civilized 
nations to use gold rather than silver would be likely, notwithstanding 
the existence of a bi-metallic system, to encourage the accumulation of 
that metal, and the creation of an agio upon it, which would thus dis- 
turb the ratio fixed by law between the two metals. 

To this we reply that the tendency above mentioned is mainly the 
result of the apprehensions and uncertainty attending upon the existing 
relations between the two metals; and that all inducement to accumu- 
a gold would cease with a return to a stable ratio of value between 
them. 

(vi.) That there might be a tacit refusal of the people of a country to 
accept both metals as legal tender, and that contracts would be largely 
made in one of the two metals only. 

The question raised in this objection is rather a matter of opinion 
than of argument, and we can only say that we do not share the 
apprehensions of those who foresee any serious difficulty arising from 
such a course. 

Even if it be admitted that it would be largely adopted, we do not 
think that, so long as the legal ratio between the two metals continued 
in force, any real difficulty could occur. 

But we may point out that the objection appears to assume, what has, 
of course, never been suggested, that the bi-metallic system could be 
introduced into a country without the consent of those sections of the 
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population who would be most interested in the adoption of such a 
change. We are satisfied that no such measure as the introduction of 
the double standard could be passed into law, in this country at least, 
without such an amount of popular support as would practically pre- 
vent the possibility of the adoption of such a course as is supposed in 
the objection we are noticing. 

(vii.) That if debts contracted in gold could be paid in silver, the 
claims of all creditors would unjustly suffer, and that the adoption of a 
bi-metallic system would thus amount to a breach of faith. 

This last objection is that which appears to us to call for the most 
serious consideration, and we are not disposed to underrate its import- 
ance. 

If it be right that a government should adopt and impose upon its 
people a legal standard of value, it is clearly its duty to provide, as far 
as possible, that such standard shall not be wanting in its most essential 
attribute, viz., that of the greatest attainable stability. _ 

Recent experience has shown that by the monetary policy of Ger- 
many, the Latin Union, and the United States, over which this country 
had no control, the standard of value in the United Kingdom has been 
gravely impaired, and its future stability, as well as thatof the silver 
standard of India, seriously endangered. | 

In these circumstances it is evident that if the Government, by its 
direct action in changing the standard, injured the interests of creditors 
and disturbed existing contracts, it may, by abstaining from action, in- 
jure the interests of debtors to an equal or greater extent, and affect 
future contracts. 

It appears to us that if it is wrong in a government to make any 
change in its standard of value on the ground that it would disturb the 
relations of debtors and creditors, it must be equally wrong to abstain 
from any action which it is in its power to take, by which a disturbance 
in those relations may be averted. 

But it is essential to observe that this objection, whatever force 
attaches to it, is not directed against the policy of bi-metalism as such, 
but merely against the return to the ratio of 15% to 1, or some other 
ratio differing much from the current relative value of gold and silver. 

It must also be recollected that it cannot be urged by those who have 
insisted that the fall in prices is due to causes primarily affecting com- 
modities, and not to the appreciation of gold. If the rupture of the bi- 
metallic par has not led to the appreciation of gold and to a fall in 
prices, there appears to be no sufficient reason for supposing that its 
renewal would affect the value of gold or cause a rise in prices. 

For these reasons we do not think that, after giving due weight to the 
foregoing objection, they are such as ought to be allowed to stand in 
the way of such a policy as we are prepared to recommend. 

Neither metal alone exists in sufficient quantity to serve as a sole 
standard without causing such a change in the level of prices as to 
amount to a financial and commercial revolution; but we cannot doubt 
that if a sufficiently wide area of agreement between the leading com- 
mercial countries can be secured, this most important result may be 
effectually attained, and a great international reform successfully accom- 

lished. 
. Further, we are strongly impressed with the conviction that, whatever 
evils may be expected to flow from a return to the sfatus guo ante, the 
evils, both present and prospective, of the existing situation are infinitely 
more serious. 

Failing any attempt to re-establish the connecting link between the 
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two metals, it seems probable that the general tendency of the commer- 
cial nations of the world will be toward a single gold standard. 

Any step in that direction would, of course, aggravate all the evils of 
the existing situation, and could not fail to have a most injurious effect 
upon the progress of the world. 

A further fall in the value of silver might at any moment give rise to 
further evils of great and indefinite magnitude in India, while a further 
rise in the value of gold might produce the most serious consequences 
at home. 

No settlement of the difficulty is, however, in our opinion, possible 
without international action. 

The remedy which we suggest is essentially international in its char- 
acter, and its details must be settled in concert with the other powers 
concerned. 

It will be sufficient for us to indicate the essential features of the 
agreement to be arrived at, namely: ' 

(1.) Free coinage of both metals into legal tender money; and 

(2.) The fixing of a ratio at which the coins of either metal shall be 
available for the payment of all debts at the option of the debtor. 

The particular ratio to be adopted is not, in our opinion, a necessary 
preliminary to the opening of negotiations for the establishment of such 
an agreement, and can, with other matters of detail, be left for further 
discussion and settlement between the parties interested. 

We therefore submit that the chief commercial nations of the world, 
such as the United States, Germany, and the States forming the Latin 
Union, should in the first place be consulted as to their readiness to join 
with the United Kingdom in a conference, at which India and any of 
the British colonies which may desire to attend should be represented, 
with a view to arrive, if possible, ata common agreement on the basis 
above indicated. 

We have indicated what appears to us to be the only permanent solu- 
tion of the difficulties arising from the recent changes in the relative 
value of the precious metals, and the only solution which will protect 
this and other countries against the risks of the future. At the same 
time we approve the recommendations of our colleagues in §§ 134-137.* 

We do not attach much importance to their probable direct effects; 
but their influence at the present time would be beneficial. while their 

adoption would place no obstacle in the way of a more satisfactory solu 
tion at a future date, and might possibly facilitate it. 


* The recommendations to remove the duty from silver plate, and to negotiate with other 
countries for the more extended use of silver for currency purposes, 
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CASHIER’S AUTHORITY. 
SUPREME COURT OF IOWA. 
Schneztman v. Noble et al, 


A bank cashier has no authority to transfer notes of the bank in payment of a 
deposit, and the depositor receiving the same is liable for the amount realized 
thereon. 

This action was commenced by H. B. Schneitman, against J. S. Dan- 
ford and E. B. Gundrum to recover the sum of $396.50, alleged to be 
due from them to plaintiff. On the same day a writ of attachment 
was issued in aid of the action and served by garnishing appellant, A. 
E. Noble, on the day following. Judgment was rendered in favor of 
plaintiff .and against Danford, on the 8th day of October, 1885, for 
$296.70 and costs. Issue was joined on the answer of the garnishee, in 
which he denied all liability to Danford, and tried to the court. Judg- 
ment was rendered against the garnishee for $240. He brings this 
onpent from the judgment. 

OBINSON, J.—The place of business of Danford was closed by the 
sheriff on the 11th day of August, 1885. Onthe morning of that day, 
and just before the time for commencing business, appellant obtained 
from the cashier of the bank a small sum of money and a quantity of 
notes, which he alleges were received to apply in payment of a claim 
he then held against the bank, and which amounted to something less 
than $300. Theamount of the notes so received is not definitely shown, 
but is claimed by appellant to have been less than the amount which 
the bank owed him. It is claimed by appellee that these notes were 
wrongfully obtained, and that appellant is liable for the amount he has 
realized from them, since all have been collected. In the absence of a 
more general authority, the cashier would be restricted in his power to 
bind his principal to the doing of such acts as are usually performed by 
persons who occupy the position he held. In other words, in the 
absence of proof of special authority, Gundrum must be held to have 
had power to bind his employer only by acts done in the usual and 
ordinary course of business. Appellant was a depositor, and the notes 
were turned over in payment of the deposit. We do not think that 
bank depositors are usualiy paid in that manner, and there is no show- 
ing that it wasthe ordinary method adopted by Danford. Butappellant 
claims that the payment in notes was, in this instance, authorized by 
telegrams sent to the cashier by Danford, and by subsequent ratification. 
All we need to say as to these claims is that the telegrams were of 
doubtful authenticity, and the alleged ratification very unsatisfactory. 
We should not feel disposed to disturb the judgment of the district court 
on these grounds. Judgment is affirmed. 
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LIABILITY OF BANK’S SUCCESSOR FOR DEPOSITS. 
SUPREME COURT OF ARIZONA. 
Starr v. Stiles. 


A banking firm, which has received all the property, assets, and deposits of its 
predecessor, assumed all the liabilities, taking and using, by agreement, the books 
of the former firm, and has paid and collected the accounts of its predecessor, as if 
no change had been made, is estopped from denying indebtedness to a creditor of 
the former firm, who had deposited money in the bank, and having full knowledge 
of all the facts in the change of firms, had permitted his funds to remain in the 
bank, where they had been treated as a deposit, and carried into their books by the 
new firm. 

The fact that the depositor released the former firm does not release their suc- 
cesso's on the principle of joint debtors, as the obligations are several, and not 
joint ; and even if the latter, Rev. St. Ariz. § 133, provides that a release of one 
joint debtor does not release the others. 

The statute of limitations does not begin to run against funds deposited ina 
bank subject to call at any time, until a demand is made for such funds. 


BARNES, J.—This is an action in which the appellee brought suit 
against appellant, as assignee of the insolvent firm of Hudson & Co., 
bankers, to have his claim for $4,382.50 allowed against the estate of 
Hudson & Co., and also to recover from the assignee 30 per cent. in 
dividends ; appellee alleging that appellant, as assignee of said estate, 
had declared three dividends, aggregating 30 per cent., on the indebted- 
ness of Hudson & Co., and that said assignee had paid no dividend or 
sum whatsoever to appellee on his claim. Appellant admitted that D. 
J. Edwards had deposited with Safford, Hudson & Co., a firm composed 
of A. P. K. Safford, Charles Hudson, James H. Toole, and John Wasson, 
between August 14, 1879, and January I, 1880, $1,132.50, and with the 
firm of Safford, Hudson & Co., composed of said Safford, Hudson, Toole, 
and J. S. Vosburg, between January 1, 1880, and March 26, 1880, the 
further sum of $3,250, and that no more than $310 and $230 had been 
drawn from said firm of Safford, Hudson & Co. The evidence shows 
that the various banking firms of Safford, Hudson & Co. succeeded each 
other, and that the firm of Hudson & Co. succeeded the last firm of 
Safford, Hudson & Co.; that each firm paid and collected the accounts 
of its predecessor as though no change had been made, and the check- 
books issued by Hudson & Co. stated that they were the successors. to 
Safford, Hudson & Co. It appears, also, that each firm assumed the 
obligations of their predecessors. The ledgers of Safford, Hudson & 
Co., show the original account with Edwards, and its transfer through 
successive ledgers to the last one used by Hudson & Co., at the time of 
their failure; and it was agreed that as each of the successive firms was 
organized, it took and continued to use the books of the former firm 
until the necessities of the business required a new set, when all accounts 
not theretofore closed were transferred to a new book. Appellant testified 
that the account of Edwards was not paid, and on the books of Hudson 
& Co. it was charged against said firm as one of its debts. Appellant 
admitted that if Edwards were present, he would testify that “ he had 
made the deposits, and knew of the various changes in said banking 
firms at the time the same were made, and, knowing that each of said 
firms had received all the property, assets, and deposits of its immediate 
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predecessor, assumed all the liabilities thereof, and, believing each firm 
as it succeeded the other to be responsible and liable to him, and intend- 
ing to continue each of the said successive firms as his bankers, he con- 
tinued to leave his deposits and money with the new firms, respectively, 
after they had succeeded the old firms, as set forth in the complaint.” 
The court adjudged that the plaintiff had a valid claim against the 
estate of Hudson & Co. for $3,072.50, and rendered judgment in his 
favor-against defendant for $921.75, out of the estate. 

It is urged against the validity of this claim that the money of 
Edwards was not deposited with the firm of Hudson & Co., and hence 
that there is no privity of contract between Edwards and the firm ; that 
he had deposited money with Safford, Hudson & Co., and that that 
company owed him; and while, as between the two firms, Safford, Hud- 
son & Co. might require Hudson & Co. to reimburse them, should they 
be required to pay the same, by the terms of this contract, but that, 
Edwards being no party to that contract, he could not enforce it against 
the latter firm. This would be true unless he, by some act of his, 
waived his right to sue Safford, Hudson & Co., and made Hudson & Co. 
his debtor. The depositor Edwards, when he had knowledge of the 
change of firms, had the right to withdraw his funds from the bank, and 
to treat solely with the firm that received his deposit. But if he, after 
full knowledge of all the facts, acquiesced in the change of firms, per- 
mitted his funds to remain with the new firm, and they treated him as 
their depositor, and carried his balance into their books, they cannot be 
heard to say that they do not owe him. They are estopped by their 
acts. The evidence shows that the books of Hudson & Co. show that 
Edwards was a creditor to the amount he claims at the time of the 
assignment of Hudson & Co. to Stiles; and as the assignment was for 
the benefit of creditors, it was for the benefit of this creditor; and as it 
appears that dividends to 30 per cent. have been paid other creditors, 
this creditor was entitled to a like amount out of the estate. This was 
the judgment of the court below. It is alsocontended that, as Edwards 
had received $1,000 from Wasson and Safford, and had released them, 
that thereby Hudson & Co. were released, and the familiar principle is 
invoked that the release of one joint debtor isa release of all. The 
Revised Statutes of Arizona, § 133, repeals this well-known doctrine of 
the common law, and enacts that the release of one joint debtor does 
not release the others. These were not, however, joint obligations of 
these firms. The contract of each, whatever it was, whether expressed 
or implied, was a several obligation. It is not necessary to decide 
whether Edwards is estopped to assert that Safford, Hudson & Co. are 
his debtors, by permitting his funds to remain with Hudson & Co. after 
knowledge of the transfer. This only need be decided: that Hudson & 
Co. became his debtor by their acts, and, while Edwards might have 
repudiated it, they couldnot. Again, it is urged that the deposit checks 
or tickets in evidence (and they were evidences to the depositor of his 
deposit) were due when given, and the statute of limitation begins to 
run against them at that time; that a deposit ina bank creates a mere 
debt or chose in action. This is true for many purposes; but when a 
bank holds the funds of a depositor subject to call at any time, the con- 
tract is to pay on demand, and the statute does not begin to run until 
demand. We see no error in the record, and the judgment is affirmed. 

Porter and Wright, JJ., concur. 
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BOND—LIABILITY OF SURETY. 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT, SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Phillips v. Bossard et al. 


The sureties on a cashier’s bond, reciting that B. had been elected cashier of a 
bank to hold his office during the pleasure of the board of directors, are liable for 
any default occurring while he continues to act as cashier. 

Where a cashier's bond is given to the ‘‘ National Bank of Sumter,” the sureties 
are not released from liability for a default of the cashier because such default was 
permitted by the negligence and misconduct of the president and board of direct- 
ors. 

A judgment against a defaulting cashier for embezzlement of $5,500 in gold, 
taken by him from the vaults of the bank, does not estop the bank from bringing 
an action on his official bond to recover amounts subsequently discovered to have 
been appropriated by him by means of false entries and omissions to account for 
sums received by express. 

When the defalcations of a cashier exceed the amount of his bond, the bank need 
not credit on the bond sums collected from other sources, but may apply them in 
reduction of the unsecured balance. 

SIMONTON, J. (charging jury).—The action is on the bond of one C. E. 
Bartlett, cashier, teller, and bookkeeper of the Sumter National Bank ; 
defendants being his sureties. It is not disputed that the Bank of 
Sumter was a national banking association; that Bartlett was duly 
appointed cashier, teller,and bookkeeper; that he gave the bond stated 
in the complaint; and that defendants, with three other persons, 
were his sureties. It is proved that plaintiff was duly appointed, upon 
the failure of the bank, its receiver, by the Comptroller of the Currency, 
and that the latter authorized this suit. Notwithstanding the objection 
urged by the defendants that it has not been shown that the Treasurer of 
the United States also concurred in this authorization of the suit, it is 
properly brought. The bond is in the penal sum of $10,000, and the 
condition of it is for the faithful performance of his duties as cashier, 
teller, and bookkeeper, by Bartlett, his obedience to instructions, and 
his faithful accounting for all moneys coming into his hands as such 
cashier, etc. The complaint sets forth thirty-one breaches of the bond. 
They are in three classes. One class consisted of checks drawn by him 
on correspondent banks in various large sums of money, which it is 
alleged that he appropriated to his own use. Evidence has been sub- 
mitted showing that, where he entered on the stub of the check-book 
the supposed amount of the check, he put a sum greatly below the 
real amount of the check, and posted the false amount in his ledger. 
Another class of defalcations charged was the receipt of money of the 
bank by express, and not accounting for it. The third was the carrying 
off, on the night of his flight from Sumter, a bag of gold containing 
$5,500. You have heard the evidence on these points, and must say if 
they are proved. 

The defendants set up four defenses: /7zrs¢. That Bartlett was only 
elected for one year, that the bond was executed when he was first 
elected, and that their responsibility was ended when the year expired. 
The condition of the bond recites that Bartlett had been elected cashier, 
etc., to hold his office during the pleasure of the board of directors. 
There is no evidence showing that he was elected for one year, and none 
that he ever was dismissed or removed from office, or elected more than 
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once. This defense cannot avail defendants. Second. That the willful 
negligence and misconduct of the president and board of directors per- 
mitted the fraudulent acts of Bartlett, and the sureties consequently are 
not liable therefor. Assuming that the validity of the bond at its execu- 
tion is not disputed, no evidence to this effect having been shown, I 
charge you that this defense, even if it be fully made out, cannot avail 
the Eekiadnate. The bond of Bartlett, signed by defendants, was given 
to the National Bank of Sumter, not to the president, nor to the board 
of directors. If he committed the defalcations and frauds charged, 
neither he nor his sureties can be excused because of any negligence or 
omission of duty onthe part of the president or board of directors, 
They could not excuse, justify, or release them by a formal vote; 
a fortéor¢ they cannot be held to excuse or palliate them by conduct. 
(Minor v. Bank, 1 Pet. 71 e¢ seg.) The bond was not given to secure the 
bank against such defalcations as Bartlett could make without the 
knowledge of, or such as were not within the means of discovery by, the 
president or directors; nor was the bond given upon the condition that 
the president or the board should watch him, and prevent any defalca- 
tion or fraud on his part. It was absolute in its terms, guaranteeing that 
he would faithfully perform his duties, and account for all funds coming 
into his hands, without reference to or respect for anyone else. Even if 
he acted with the fraudulent connivance of the president, or any one or 
all of the board, this would only make them partners in crime, and still 
his sureties would be responsible. The ¢hzvd defense grows out of the 
facts which I recall to you: Bartlett absconded on Saturday night. 
When the vault was opened on Monday it was discovered that $5,500 in 
gold was missing, which had been there at the close of Saturday. At 
once attachment proceedings were begun, and certain of his property 
attached. The complaint was for his embezzlement of this sum as 
cashier, and judgment was had against him. The defendants contend 
that this suit and judgment estop the plaintiff. The attachment suit 
and this suit are not on the same cause of action. The first was on the 
embezzlement of a certain sum of money. -This is on the breach of his 
official bond in not well and truly executing his duty as cashier, as well 
in that he did not faithfully account for money in his hands as for 
default in other transactions. When the attachment suit was brought, 
there was no knowledge of any other default than the theft of the $5,500; 
and the uncontradicted evideice is that the other defalcations were not 
suspected until Bartlett ran away, and were not known until some ten 
days afterwards. This defense cannot avail the defendants. The fourth 
and last defense is this: The attachment suit realized about $1,000. The 
wife of Bartlett gave up to the bank an order on Henry Clews & Co., of 
New York, signed in blank by Bartlett. This was filled out with the 
balance to his credit with these bankers, and realized $2,400 more. 
Defendants insist that they are entitled to credit on the bond for this 
amount. If you believe the testimony, Bartlett’s default was between 
$655,000 and $70,000. Against this the bank held the bond for $10,000. 
They credited the sum recovered and the sum received on the surplus, 
Bartlett could give no direction as to the first; he gave none as to the 
last. There is no room here for the application of the doctrine of sub- 
rogation. The bond of these defendants was to secure defaults to the 
extent of $10,000 only. If the defaults exceeded this, the bank had to 
look elsewhere. For securing the excess the bank could take all lawful 
means in its power. As the sureties had no responsibility for the excess, 
they had no interest in the means taken to secure it. For the $10,000 
they were responsible. They are not entitled to any aid in paying it, 
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except from such securities or collaterals, specially appropriated in the 
hands of the bank, or of any of the sureties, to meet it, and except also 
from recovery had on the bond itself. This defense cannot avail. If 
you find from the evidence that Bartlett has made default in the amount 
charged, or in any sum exceeding the amount of the bond, and of the 
money recovered and received as stated, you will find for plaintiff the 
full amount of this bond. 
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DEPOSIT OF MONEY AS TRUSTEE. 
NEW YORK SUPREME COURT. 
Scott v. Harbeck. 

A person deposited money in a bank to her credit as trustee for plaintiff, but sub- 
sequently drew it out, and converted it to herown use. Plaintiff had no knowledge 
of the deposit until after such person’s death. edd, that plaintiff was entitled to 
recover the amount of the deposit from the estate of the deceased, since, by the act 
of depositing the money, plaintiff being named as the beneficiary, it became the 
latter’s property. 

DyKMAN, J.—This action was brought to recover the amount of a 
deposit in a savings bank to the credit of the plaintiff, who was then 
unmarried, and named Mary Barker. The complaint stated that, prior 
to July 30, 1884, there was on deposit in the Bowery Savings Bank, in 
the city of New York, to the credit of Elvira Harbeck, in trust for the 
plaintiff, the sum of $986; that about that time Elvira Harbeck drew 
such money out of the bank, and converted the same to her own use. 
Mrs. Harbeck is dead, and the action is brought against her executors. 
Upon the trial of the cause, the defendant’s counsel made an admission 
of the foregoing facts stated in the complaint. Upon the trial the coun- 
sel for the defendant sought to prove, by way of defense to the action, 
that the plaintiff was ignorant of the deposit so made for her benefit 
until after the death of the depositor. A verdict was directed in favor 
of the plaintiff for the amount claimed, and the defendants have appealed 
from the judgment, and from the order for costs, against the defendant. 
Under a long line of decisions by the courts, it was quite immaterial 
whether the plaintiff had knowledge of the deposit in her favor or not. 
Such deposit was an executed trust, depending upon no act of the plain- 
tiff to make it valid or available to her. The case of Martin v. Funk, 
75 N. Y. 134, seems to be decisive of this case: In that case a deposit 
was made in a savings bank of a sum ‘d6f money belonging to the 
depositor in trust for the plaintiff, who was ignorant of the deposit so 
made until after the death of the depositor. In an action to obtain 
possession of the pass-books, and to recover the deposits, it was held by 
the Court of Appeals that the transaction was a valid and sufficient 
declaration of trust, and passed the title to the money deposited to the 
beneficiaries, and constituted the depositor a trustee. It seems to be 
plain, therefore, that the judgment should be affirmed. There was no 
question made in the argument before us respecting the allowance of 
costs, and we assume that the point*was abandoned. The judgment 
should be affirmed, with costs. 

PRATT, J. (concurring).—Upon the conceded facts, we think the plain- 
tiff was entitled to have the jury instructed to find a verdict. Elvira 
Harbeck deposited money in bank in 1860 in her own name, as trustee 
for the plaintiff. In 1884 she drew it out, and converted it to her own 
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use. It was immaterial whether the plaintiff knew of the deposit or not. 
When the money was deposited in her name as cestuz gue trust, it became 
her property. (Martin v. Funk,75 N. Y. 134; Mabie v. Batley, 95 N.Y. 
206; Willis v. Smyth, 91 N. Y. 297.) None of the acts of the trustee 
afterwards had any tendency to prove a valid defense to the action, 
(Mabie v. Bailey, supra.) The legal title was in the trustee, but she 
could not convert the money to her own use without being liable to 
account. By the act of depositing the money (assuming it was the 
money of testatrix at the time), it became an executed gift, and there- 
after it was a trust fund ; so that, in no view of the case, was there any 
question of fact for the jury to determine. The judgment is right, and 
must be affirmed, with costs. 


ATTACHMENT AGAINST NATIONAL BANKS. 
NEW YORK SUPREME COURT, GENERAL TERM. 
Bank of Montreal v. Fideléty National Bank. (Armstrong, Intervenor.) 


Rev. St. U. S. § 5242, providing that no attachment before final judgment shall 
be issued in any State court against a national bank, exempts national banks, 
whether solvent or insolvent, from attachment under State laws. Following Butler 
v. Mixter, 8Sup. Ct. Rep. 718. 

The dissolution of a national bank by decree of a Federal court does not affect 
rights of a creditor whose action against the bank was pending at the time in a 
State court. 2 

MACOMBER. J.—The attachment in this action was granted on the 
18th day of June, 1887, upon the ground that the defendant was a foreign 
corporation having certain property within this State, which was levied 
upon under the attachment. David Armstrong, who intervenes for the 
purposes of this motion, was appointed receiver of the defendant on the 
27th day of June, 1887. His motion was originally based upon the 
allegation that since the granting of the attachment the defendant had 
been dissolved by a decree of the federal court. But this is not a reason 
for granting the motion. It was held, in the case of Bank v. Lacombe, 
84 N. Y. 367, that however fatal the adjudication in a foreign tribunal 
may be to the existence of the defendant corporation in that State, it 
cannot deprive the creditors of remedies afforded by other forms 
against its property. Notwjthstanding the dissolution, the corporation 
is deemed to live, at least to such an extent as to permit creditors who 
have acquired valid liens to maintain them, and the action to continue 
in form by its present title as though the defendant had an actual legal 
existence. 

Another question is, whether or not the defendant was, at the time of 
the service of the attachment, insolvent within the meaning of the. 
national bankrupt law. By section 5242 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, all transfers or evidences of debt owing to any national 
banking association or deposits to its credit, all assignments of mort- 
gages, sureties on real estate, or 6f judgments or decrees in its favor, all 
deposits of money, bullion or other valuable things, for its use or for 
the use of any of its shareholders or creditors, and all payments of 
money to either, made after the commission of an act of insolvency or 
in contemplation thereof, made with a view to prevent the application 
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of its assets in the manner prescribed or with a view to the preference 
of one creditor to another, except payment of its circulating notes, 
shall be utterly null and void; “and no attachment, injunction, or 
execution shall be issued against such association or its property before 
final judgment, in any suit, action, or proceeding in any State, county, 
or municipal court.’’ It is firmly established by the evidence before us 
that at the time of the granting and of the service of the attachment 
neither the plaintiff nor its agent had any knowledge, suspicion, or belief 
that the defendant was in an insolvent condition; on the contrary, Mr. 
Lang, the plaintiff's agent, testified that he believed the defendant to be 
wholly solvent. It further appeared that the defendant continued in 
business, after the granting of the attachment, on the 18th and 2oth 
days of June (the 19th being Sunday), and was not closed by the bank- 
ing department until the 21st day of that month. Hence, so far as 
appearances go, irrespective of the stopping of the payment of checks, 
the defendant was not, within the meaning of the federal statute, insol- 
vent. If the defendant was in fact insolvent, such knowledge was 
possessed only by the officers of the bank, for, as has already been 
pointed out, it continued business for two days thereafter, paying out 
money and receiving deposits in the usual and ordinary course of bank- 
ing business, though it subsequently turned out that the bank was, at 
the time of the issuing of the attachment, in fact insolvent, that is to 
say, in the sense that it did not at that time have sufficient property 
with which to pay all of its debts. Such insolvency, standing alone, 
unaccompanied by any act, omission, or purpose, is not what is contem- 
plated by the provisions of the federal statute. The language of the 
statute is not broad enough to cover such a case. On the contrary, it is 
restrictive in its terms as to the meaning which shall be given to the 
word “insolvency.” The construction of this statute, as it had been 
maintained upto the time of the argument of this cause, was to the 
effect that an attachment might be issued, as was done in this case, 
provided no act of insolvency or bankruptcy had been committed by the 
defendant, if done without any knowledge or suspicion of the contem- 
plation of insolvency and without any effort to get possession of the 
property of the defendant otherwise than under the laws of the State. 
The prohibition to the issuing of an attachment before final judgment 
was limited to cases only where there had been an act of insolvency or 
contemplation thereof, made with a view to prevent the application of 
the assets in the manner prescribed by the federal statutes. But, since 
the argument of this cause, the Supreme Court of the United States, in 
the case of Butler v. Mixter, 124 U. S. 721, 8 Sup. Ct. Rep. 718, have 
announced a decision which renders further discussion unprofitable, and 
shows that the previously accepted views of the profession, as well as 
the decision in this case, are erroneous. The court there says: “ It 
‘ stands now, as it did originally, as the paramount law of the land, that 
attachments shall not issue from State courts against national banks, 
and writes into all State attachment laws an exception in favor of 
national banks. Since the act of 1873, all of the attachment laws of the 
State must be read as if they contained a provision, in express terms, 
that they were not to apply to suits against a national bank.” Feeling 
ourselves bound by this decision, it follows that the order appealed 
from should be reversed, and the attachment vacated ; but, under the 
circumstances, it should be done without costs. 

Bartlett, J., concurs in the result. 
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TAXATION. 
COURT OF APPEALS OF NEW YORK, 
Apgar v. Hayward. 


Laws N. Y., 1866, c. 761, subjects the real estate of banks to ordinary taxation, 
and provides for the assessment of the stock after deducting the assessed value of 
the real estate. Laws 1859, c 302, provides that any one aggrieved by an assess- 
ment may, before the Ist day of May, make application to have the same cor- 
rected, and the commissioners, if they judge the assessment erroneous, may correct 
it. The same act authorizes the commissioners at any time before the 2d of April 
to increase any assessed valuation, but not without giving notice to the party affected 
by the increase, twenty days before the closing of the books, which were closed on 
the 1stday of May. edd, that where the assessed valuation of the real estate of 
a bank has been reduced upon application made April 30th, the commissioners may 
increase proportionately the assessment on the stock, though the required notice 
of such increase is then impossible. 


DANFORTH, J. The action is against the defendants, as commission- 
ers of taxes and assessments in the City of New York, for acts done by 
them in the year 1881, in consequence of which the plaintiff charges 
that his property and that of other persons, his assignors, was taken and 
applied to the payment of taxes illegally imposed. Upon trial in the 
Superior Court of the City of New York it appeared that the plaintiff 
and his assignors were residents of New York city, and owners, respect- 
ively, of certain shares in the North River Bank, an institution located 
in the third ward of that city, with a capital of $240,000, divided into 
8,000 shares ; that in January, 1881, the annual record of assessed valu- 
ations of real and personal estate was filed in the office of the commis- 
sioners of taxes, and upon that record the real estate of the bank was 
valued at $96,000, of which $94,800 was the assessed value of its banking 
house. Upon the same record the names of the plaintiff and his 
assignors appear as holders of shares with an “assessed valuation” at 
the rate of $23 per share. This sum was reached by allowing each 
shareholder in the assessed valuation of their shares, the benefit of a 
reduction from their real value in the same proportion as was the assessed 
value of the real estate of the bank to the whole amount of its capital 
stock. In that respect the commissioners are sustained by the act of 
1866. (Laws 1866,c. 761.) This act prohibits any assessment upon bank 
capital, but leaves its real estate subject to the same taxation as is that 
of other owners, and makes the stockholders in the bank liable to assess- 
ment on the value of their shares, after deducting therefrom the assessed 
value of the real estate of the bank. The commissioners, therefore, in 
the course of their official duty, first spread that assessed value, viz., 
$96,000, over 8,000 shares, making $12 to be applied on each share, and 
then fixed the assessed value of such share at $23. This shows the 
actual value of the share, according to the estimate of the commissioners, 
to have been $35. Up tothis point no complaint is made of the action 
of the commissioners. They, however, subsequently changed the 
assessed value from $23 to $28, thus adding $5 per share—making in 
gross an addition upon the 8,o00 shares of $40,000; and the real ques- 
tion in the case is whether the change was within the authority of the 
defendants. The court below held that it was not, and, as it appeared 
that the tax was collected, judgment was awarded against the defend- 
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ants for the entire tax upon the valuation of $28 per share of the stock 
held by the plaintiff and his assignors. In any view of the case, we 
think there is error in the judgment. 

It is not denied that the shares were liable to taxation to some extent. 
Indeed, the plaintiff's claim concedes that the assessed valuation was 
correctly made. His contention is that the increase by the corrected 
valuation was illegal. It is not claimed, however, that the commission- 
ers acted in bad faith, or from an ill motive, or with any other purpose 
than the performance of official duty; and from these circumstances it 
would at least follow that their liability could not exceed the actual 
damages sustained by the tax-payer. Those damages, if any, are repre- 
sented by the difference between the sum due under the assessed valu- 
ation, and the sum called for by the corrected valuation, viz., five dol- 
lars per share. 

But another objection is taken by the appellant, which goes to the 
foundation of the action, and the conclusion to which we have come on 
that makes it unnecessary to discuss the former. This objection is based 
upon the provisions of the statute which confers jurisdiction upon the 
defendants as “ tax commissioners of the city of New York.” As such 
they constitute a board which superseded the offices of ward assessors 
and commissioners of taxes theretofore existing in that city. (Laws 
1859, c. 302.) Their jurisdiction extends throughout the city, and under 
their direction all the taxable property therein is to be assessed (section 
8), and its “assessed valuation ” entered in books to be kept by them, 
and called ‘‘ the annual record of the assessed valuation of real and per- 
sonal estate.” These books are required to be open for examination and 
correction from the second Monday of January to the Ist day of May in 

each year, with notice by advertisement of that fact, in such manner as 
they may deem advisable, and are to be then closed to enable the com- 
missioners to prepare assessment rolls of the several wards, for delivery 
tothe aldermen. The statute also provides (section 10) that during the 
time above mentioned application may be made by any person, consid- 
ering himself aggrieved by the assessed valuation of his real or personal 
estate, to have the same corrected, requires the commissioners to exam- 
ine the complaint, and declares that, “if in their judgment the assess- 
ment is erroneous, they shall cause the same to be corrected.” The 
plaintiff in this case was the president of the North River Bank, and on 
the 30th day of April, 1881, and therefore within the time prescribed for 
such application, he caused to be presented to the commissioners the 
petition of the bank, signed by himself as its president, alleging that the 
assessed value of the banking house, viz., $94,800, was too high by at 
least two-thirds, and prayed that it be reduced accordingly. Upon hear- 
ing and examination the petition was to some extent granted, and on the 
30th day of April the assessed valuation of the property was fixed at 
$54,800, a reduction of $40,000. No complaint was made as to the gross 
valuation of the shares, and it seems obvious, in view of the act of 1866 
(sufra), that the diminution in the assessed value of the real estate 
required a change in the assessed value of the shares; otherwise, the 
value of the shares would not be assessed, and a portion of the prop- 
erty of the bank would escape taxation. Upon the assumption that the 
real estate of the bank was worth $94,800, so much was, as it were, cred- 
ited to the stockholder, and the balance only of the share assessed. If 
the original assessment of the real estate was erroneous, it is clear that 
its correction made necessary some correction or alteration in the assess- 
ment to the shareholder, and the making of such correction of altera- 
tion was within the jurisdiction of the commissioners, and within the 
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scope of their authority, unless restrained by a provision of the act—that 
of 1859—already referred to. It is provided by section 11 of that act 
that the commissioners may, at any time before the 2d day of April in 
each year, increase the assessed valuation of any real or personal estate 
as in their judgment may be necessary for the equalization of taxation; 
“but ”"—and upon the construction given to this clause the plaintiff has 
so far succeeded in the action—‘“ but thev shall not increase such valu- 
ation after said books are open for examination and review, except upon 
notice being given to the party affected by such increase, twenty days 
before the closing of the books.” There is an incongruity in these stat- 
utes which renders it impossible to adapt the provision just referred to 
to that embodied in section 1oof the act of 1859, and at the same time 
give proper effect to chapter 761 of the Laws of 1866 (supra). By the 
latter the assessed valuation of the shares of stock—personal property— 
depends upon the assessed valuation of the real estate of the bank. By 
the act of 1859 (section 10), the assessed value of the real estate of a 
bank may be ——- at any time while the books are open, and that is 
up to the Ist of May; but the valuation of neither real or personal 
estate can be increased except upon previous notice of twenty days. The 
reduction of the valuation of the real estate of the bank was therefore 
legal under this statute, but notice of the increase of the assessed value 
of the shares was impossible, owing to the late application of the bank 
in relation to its real estate. This delay should not be to the advantage 
of its stockholders nor the prejudice of the defendants. The correction 
of one valuation made necessary the alteration in the other. 

If we look at the literal language of the statute of 1866 (sufra), and 
the literal language of section 10 of the act of 1859 (supra), it is impos- 
sible not to see that the defendants have kept within the terms of each, 
and we think they were justified in correcting the record as tothe shares 
by making it conform to the result required by these statutes. They 
did not in fact increase the assessed value of the shares, but simply 
withdrew from the shareholder the benefit of a credit to which he be- 
came disentitled, and which was in fact erroneous, in consequence of the 
reduction involuntarily made in the valuation of the banking house. 
There seems to be an essential difference between an increase of assessed 
valuation of an item of property standing by itself, and an item of prop- 
erty which for the purpose of valuation cannot be separated from other 
property, and upon the true value of which the assessed value of that 
item must depend. In the latter case the change is rather formal than 
substantial, and, as applied in the case before us, is like an error in 
arithmetic—clerical, and not substantial. The tax is not increased, but 
is differently distributed, vet practically coming from the same fund; for, 
whether paid directly by the bank out of the dividends, as, under sec- 
tion 6 of the Laws of 1866 (sufra), it might have been, or by the stock- 
holder directly, as in fact it was, would make no difference. In either 
case it would come out of his funds or credits, and the aggregate, 
whether imposed on real estate or on the shares, would be the same, and 
in no respect exceed his just proportion of the general tax. But, how- 
ever that may be, it is apparent that the defendants, as commissioners, 
had jurisdiction over the person of the shareholder and over the subject 
of the tax. In dealing with the a brought before them, they 
exercised a judicial function; and, if in error, no action lies against 
them unless that error was perpetrated maliciously. The judgment 
appealed from should therefore be reversed, and a new trial granted, 
with costs to abide the event. 

All concur, except Peckham, J., who dissents. 
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LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


BANKS—NATIONAL—STOCKHOLDERS—VOTING.—The past due and 
unpaid liability of a stockholder ina national bank, which disqualifies 
him from voting at an election of its directors, is limited to unpaid 
subscriptions to stock. [ Umnzted Stutes v. Barry, U.S.C. C. Mich.] 


GAMING—OPTIONS.—A contract to purchase 150 cars of coal ata 
fixed price, with the privilege of ordering 250 cars in addition on the 
same terms, is separable, and the latter part is void, under Illinois law, 
being a contract for an option to buy at a futuretime. [Osgood v. 
Bender, S. C. lowa.| 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS—CONSIDERATION.—Where it appears 
that defendant held several overdue notes against plaintiff’s intestate, 
who paid money to defendant, who gave him a promissory note for the 
amount, and that the payment was made to extinguish the indebtedness 
to defendant, and that the note was given as a memorandum of pay- 
ment, it is without consideration. [&zce v. Howland, S. J. C. Mass.] 


BANKS AND BANKING—PARTNERSHIP—EVIDENCE.— Circumstances 
stated under which it was held that the evidence was sufficient to show 
that the defendant, whose name appeared on the windows of a private 
bank as a director, and upon cards lying upon the counters of the bank, 
was a partner in the bank. [Rogers v. Murray, N. Y. Ct. App.] 


BILLS AND NOTES—FORGERY—LIMITATIONS.—When a bank pays a 
note, pavable to the order of a particular person, whose indorsement 
thereon is forged, but both the bank and the holder supposed it to be 
genuine, the right of the bank to recover the money from such holder 
accrues at once, and, under New York laws, is barred in six years. 
[Leather M. N. Bank v. Merchants N. Bank, U.S.5.C. 


BILLS AND NOTES—ACTIONS—CONSIDERATION.—Parol evidence that 
defendant signed the note, after refusing the maker, at the request of 
the payee on a promise that he should not be held upon it, is admissible 
to show want of consideration in a suit by the payee.—Au/enkamp v. 
Groff, S. C. Mich.] | 


BILLS AND NOTES— CONSIDERATION —FERTILIZERS.—Where the 
maker is sued on his note for the purchase of commercial fertilizers, no 
waiver or covenant will bar him, under Georgia law, from pleading the 
want of legal inspection. [Fazrcloth v. DeLeon, S. C. Ga.] 


BILLS AND NOTES—PAROL CONTRACT.—Parol evidence is inadmissi- 
ble to show that when a promissory note was executed it was agreed 
that, if the maker should be forced to assiyn, the payee should file his 
claim with the assignee and execute a full release. [Harrison v. Mor- 


rison, S.C. Minn.] 


CORPORATIONS — CLAIMS — DIRECTORS. — When a claim has been 
approved by the directors of a corporation acting separately, as was 
their custom, this is a sufficient approval in the absence of any law or 
by-law restricting the directors to a different mode. [Longmont S. D. 
Co. v. Coffman, S. C. Colo.] 
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AN ADDRESS ON BANKING. 


_By THE HON. SETH LOW, BEFORE THE NEW YORK BANK CLERKS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


No one can have listened to the report which we have heard, I am 
sure, without receiving a new impression of the power of combined 
action. If I understood correctly the significance of the figures, you 
have in twenty a reduced the annual cost of $1,000 of insurance 
to the neighborhood of $10 per annum to each member. You must 
live to be a hundred years old, each of you, before you pay at that rate 
as much as those whom you love will receive in the event of your death. 
I was glad to see that some of the banks had contributed to your 
annual assessment fund. One would think that it would be clear, not to 
some of the banks only, but to all of the banks, that there is no way in 
which they can spend $100 a year more likely to make large return to 
themselves in contented and efficient service, than in such contribu- 
tions to your annual assessment fund. When a man’s income is lim- 
ited to a fixed salary, and that not always a large salary, I take it there 
is no influence more potent in making such an one contented and 
efficient than the consciousness that, in case of disaster disabling him 
permanently, or in case of death, those whom he loves will not be left 
penniless ; and when the banks make a contribution to this association 
it means, I think, more than money—it means a sympathetic and frater- 

.nal feeling, as far as that goes, and that is worth between men far more 
than money. The Romans used to say, “The gods help those who 
help themselves,” and it seems to me the banks of New York could 
well afiord to co-operate with an association like this, which has shown 
itself capable of conducting its affairs now for twenty years with such 
signal ability. 
ou know probably, all of you, that my own connection with banking 
has been limited to the touch upon it which the merchant has. I sup- 
pose that there is not one of you present, who are members of this 
association, that could not instruct me to my advantage on the details 
and principles of banking in their daily application. And yet it some- 
times happens that one who is outside of an institution takes a view of 
it which is as fresh and new to those who are a part of it, as the internal 
organization of that institution would be strange to the outsider. 

Banking, as you practice it, is so inwrought into all of our life to-day, 
that I suppose it is as difficult for you as it is for the rest of us to 
appreciate that in its most characteristic features it is scarcely older 
than the telegraph or the railroad. I think it was in Secretary 
McCulloch’s book, that I was reading the other day, that if our ancestors, 
at the time of the Revolution, could have conceived of such a thing as 
a railroad, they would have said, “There is no use in inventing it, 
because, if it were invented, it would be impossible to command the money 
to build it.” In other words, the characteristic feature of modern bank- 
ing, as you practice it, is what I believe is technically called deposit 
banking, and in a large sense that is very new. You know that Europe 
is sometimes called an “armed camp.” In Germany and in France all 
the able-bodied men are members of the army. They are not all in the 
ranks, but when the moment of necd comes they can all be mobilized. 
Now deposit banking does for the funds of a country just what mobiliz- 
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ing does for the men of the country when they are needed to go to war. 
It draws the money out of the stockings, and out of the tea-pots and 
chimney-pots, and all its hiding places, and aggregates it into great 
funds, which, in banks, are capable of being used in large sums and used 
over and over again. Now that is something new. 

The first bank that was founded, the historian tells us, was in Venice 
in 1171, and it was founded simply and solely for the purpose of helping 
the Government of Venice to get money. They made loans to the 
Government, and floated loans for the Government, and that was all 
that the earliest banks did for many, many years. Then in the north of 
Europe what gave rise to banks was still a different condition of things. 
At that time Europe was divided up into many small States, and you 
can readily understand that a little country was obliged to use-the coin 
that came to it in commercial transactions from all the countries lying 
about it—from all the countries, for that matter, with which it might 
have commercial dealings. And in the Middle Ages the coin became 
clipped, or was clipped, until its value was sensibly diminished. Then 
again some nations debased their coin, and these little States found 
themselves immensely embarrassed in all their commercial operations, 
because the coin that they might take in payment was of a different 
value actually from its nominal value. Therefore in 1609—nearly five 
hundred years after the Bank of Venice was founded—the Bank of 
Amsterdam was established; and its sole function at the beginning was 
this, to accept the coins of whatever nation that might come to Amster- 
dam at their intrinsic value, and to give upon their books a credit at 
their actual value, and that credit was called “bank money.” The bank 
was under the patronage and guarantee of the city. It was then ordered 
that all bills‘'drawn upon Amsterdam, or payable there, st ould be pay- 
able in bank money,and that provision at once made a uniform standard 
of value for the little State. You can see how completely the emergency 
which gave rise to banks at that period has departed. After a while, 
these banks, being established, began to do other things; one of the first 
functions that they added to themselves was the function of sending 
money from place to place. But this quality of deposit banking, 
historically speaking, is the very last phase upon which banking has 
entered—a phase which it did not reach until banks had been known for 
six or seven centuries. The particular function which always has 
preceded deposit banking has been the circulation of bank notes—the 
affording to a country of a paper circulation bv barks. Bagehot, who 
is my authority for most of these technical statements, mentions that as 
late as 1830—see how modern are our days of deposit banking—that as 
late as 1830 the circulation was the important feature with all the banks 
in England, and that deposits were considered as a very secondary matter. 
The Bank of Dundee, in Scotland, was established in 1763, and for 
twenty-five years it did not have a deposit. In our own country in 1791 
there were but four banks; the fourth of that number was the Bank of 
Maryland at Baltimore, and it was open for business for one year before 
the first depositor came to its counter. So that you can see how very 
modern this quality of deposit banking is. 

The Bank of New York, as I presume you all know, received its 
charter in 1784, and Mr. Master says that a war of pamphlets was waged 
about the question of granting that charter—as furious as the war that 
raged between the importers and non-importers. Now this is an 
encouraging circumstance to me, because we are so apt to surround the 
legislatures of the Revolutionary period with a glamour that is born 
largely of the distance from whieh we view them. We have long passed 
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the time when those who wanted a bank charter had to be politically in 
sympathy with the legislature to which they appealed; but in those days 
no gentlemen would have thought of approaching the legislature for 
the charter of a bank, unless they were politically in sympathy with a 
majority of the State Government. In these days, when all these things 
are regulated by general laws, we are not degenerate in such particulars 
at all events, as compared with those earlier times. 

Now I have spoken of this question of deposit banking as being new, 
but it has been carried to the point it has reached with us in no other 
country of the world—except- in England and her colonies. Bagehot 
says the reason is that it is not possible for banks to float a paper 
circulation through the districts of a large country under the care and 
supervision of men who are conversant with the neighborhood, for long 
periods of time at all events, except in countries that for a long time 
have been free both from invasion and from revolution, and continental 
countries have not met those conditions. The consequence is that in 
France the Bank of France, which is conducted from one center, even 
after the Franco-German war, with a circulation of over 100 millions, 
reduced to pounds sterling, had a deposit of only 15 millions. I read 
the bank statement of last week for New York City. I see that the 
average circulation of the banks was $5,000,000, and the deposits over 
$400,000,000. See what a contrast between that situation and the con- 
dition of a country like France, where the circulation was ten times 
what the deposits were. 

But if banking in America resembles banking in England in this deposit 
feature, there are two very interesting particulars in which it differs 
entirely from the English system. England is a small country densely 
populated, and, as a consequence, she has been obliged to seek occupa- 
tion for her men and her money all over the globe. I suppose that is 
the philosophy of it. The consequence is that everywhere in the civil- 
ized world you will find English banks and branches of English banks. 
Of course I am not speaking literally, by the book; there may be 

laces where there are not English banks within the civilized world, but 
it is a characteristic of English banking that their bank branches go to 
their colonies, and to many places beyond the borders of England. 
Even Canada, with a truly loyal, colonial spirit, has established 
branches ot her banks in our own city of New York. Now, so far as I 
am aware, there is not a branch of a United States bank anywhere out- 
side of our own borders. It used to be truea few years ago that there 
was not a branch of an American Insurance Company in a foreign 
country, the reason it seems to me being this, that the United States 
are a large country sparsely populated, thus presenting precisely the 
opposite of the conditions prevailing in England. The national instinct, 
therefore, as it would seem, has devoted itself to the development of 
our home resources. That I think is the first great difference between 
English banking as conducted to-day, and American banking. 
hen the next difference is this: English banking is centralized in a 
certain sense, just like its Government. You know, I presume, that all 
legislative powers in Great Britain reside in the General Parliament, which 
meets at Westminster, in London. To get authority to bridge a river in 
any village of England, you must go to the same Parliament which man- 
ages the affairs of the Empire on the largest and greatest scale ; all legis- 
lation is centralized. Now, in precisely the same way their banking is 
centralized. The joint stock banks of London, and the private banks, 
keep no more money in their own vaults than they need for daily use; 
the reserve upon which they rely, in case of emergency, they deposit in 
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the Bank of England. The country banks all through Great Britain 
send their reserve to London, and so it happens that the whole reserve 
of the United Kingdom, upon which she can rely to meet a pressing and 
sudden demand, is deposited in the Bank of England. 

They loan it all out, perhaps not literally to the same extent, but the 
tendency with them is to part with it in loans, just as other banks do. 
The consequence is that in times of unusual pressure the Government 
has to come to the relief of the bank by the suspension of the Bank 
Act; this is done by an order in council. The Government even 
cannot supply specie that is not on hand;.all it can do is to suspend the 
operation of the Act which regulates the relation between paper and 
specie. In other words, the whole money market in Great Britain 
depends absolutely on a single bank for its reserve. 

Now in America it is not so. We find the same difference in our 
banking that we find in our Government. Congress, at Washington, 
attends to matters of national concern; the Legislatures of our 
States attend to matters of State concern; and with our banks, no 
matter how much they may be dependent upon one another, no matter 
how seriously a disaster to the banks of Boston, for example, might 
affect the banks of New York, no matter how seriously a disaster to a 
single bank might affect the others, there is no such dependence upon 
one bank of the whole monetary system of the United States, such as 
does prevail in Great Britain. It is a singular circumstance, or rather it 
seems to me singular, that precisely the same difference should be found 
in banking as is found in the Governments—the governmental structure 
of the two countries. What I say is illustrated by the action of the 
banks of New York, in 1884, when the Marine Bank failed and when the 
Metropolitan Bank became involved; they met together to make com- 
mon cause, so that behind the banking system of New York there is the 
strength and wisdom of many banks and bankers, instead of a single 
bank. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED IN THE NEXT NUMBER.] 
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CANADIAN CURRENCY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. H. G. Nolton, of the Bank of Commerce in Buffalo, is the writer 
of a valuable open letter addressed to the Hon. E. G. Spaulding, 
relative to the use of Canadian currency in this country. After 
showing that one object in imposing the ten per cent. tax on the circula- 
tion of State banks, he explains how Section 3,413, imposing a tax of ten 
per cent. “on the amount of notes of any town, city or municipal 
corporation paid out by them,” was passed, he says: 

It had become the custom in Michigan for lumber firms to issue 
token money and due-bills, resembling to a certain extent our govern- 
ment fractional script, redeemable at the general stores carried on by 
the firms. This form of credit was mainly paid out among the chop- 
pers in the lumbering camps of the pine woods. Occasionally it hap- 
pened that one of these firms became insolvent, and, being unable to 
redeem, either in money or goods, the due-bills became worthless. 
This oftentimes entailed much suffering and hardship. I am most 
credibly informed that the amendment referred to was introduced by 
a senator from Michigan to remedy this evil, and not for the purpose of 
giving greater precedence to national bank circulation, which was 
already sufficiently protected by Section 3,412 of the Revised Statutes. 
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Having thus hastily glanced at the purposes for which this legislation 
was enacted, I am totally unable to find any point or suggestion from 
which deduction can be made that interference with the circulating 
mediums of foreign countries was intended ; and this inference becomes 
still stronger when we realize how impossible it is for foreign moneys or 
bank notes to enter into our circulation to any injurious extent. The 
circulating mediums of two countries cannot become interchangeable, be- 
cause of the fluctuations of the rates of exchange between the countries, 
This is a well-known law of political economy, and results from the 
ebb and flow of exports and imports. In Canada, where the rate of 
exchange on New York is very changeable and averages to be at a con- 
siderable premium, our own currency is absorbed by the banks for the 
purpose of shipment to cover drafts drawn. This readily accounts for 
the fact that our currency is not found in circulation in the Dominion, 
although there is no law or penalty to prevent. The same natural law 
works here, but from the other extreme, a discount instead of a premium 
being the forcing power which drives it back to the place of issue. 

In the matter of Canadian bank notes I think I have shown conclu- 
sively that they could not enter into circulation in this country to any 
appreciable extent. This being admitted, why should any trammels be 

laced upon the free transaction of business between the two countries? 
rge sums of money are annually paid into our treasury from duties 
on cattle and grain imported from the Dominion, and for our own best 
interests we cannot offer too great facilities for the continuance and 
increase of those and all other commercial relations. In fact, no country 
except the United States places any restrictions upon the free circula- 
tion of foreign moneys within its borders, or, to speak more to the true 
purpose, against the introduction of wealth. 





COINAGE STATISTICS. 


From the report of Dr. James P. Kimball, Director of the Mint, it 
appears that the total coinage was 109,030,547 pieces, of the value of 
$63,719,242, of which $28,354,170 was gold, $2,718,673 silver dollars, 
$1,417,422 subsidiary silver coins, and $1,218,976 were minor coins. The 
minor coinage of the mint at Philadelphia was the largest in the history 
of the mint service, being occasioned by the demand for five-cent nickels 
and one-cent bronze pieces. Gold bars were exchanged for full weight 
United States gold coin, as authorized by the act of May 26, 1882, of the 
value of $15,846,986, against $7,604,059 in the preceding year, indicating 
an increased demand for gold bars for export. Gold and silver bars 
were manufactured to the value of $59,313,015, and 1,397 medals were 
manufactured. The average cost per fine ounce of all the silver pur- 
chased for the standard dollar was $0.95.47. The seignorage on the 
coinage of silver dollars during the year was $8,407,922, and on the sub- 
sidiary coinage, $71,191. The seignorage on the coinage of silver from 
July 1, 1878, to June 30, 1888, has amounted to $47,536,681. The earn- 
ings of mints and assay offices from all sources amounted to $9,788,592, 
and the expenditures and operative losses to $1,534,209. The total 
imports of gold coin and bullion during the year were $43,934,317, and 
the total exports, $18,376,234, or an excess of imports of $25,558,083. 
There was a net loss of $8,238,188 by export of silver. 
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TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE BANK CLERKS’ MUTUAL BENEFIT ASSOCIA- 
TION.— The celebration of the twentieth anniversary of the association took place on 
Monday, December roth, 1888, and was largely attended by members and friends ; 
among them a number of bank officers. Addresses were made by the chairman, 
J. Edward Simmons, president of the Fourth National Bank, and the Hon. Seth 
Low. The annual report of the president proved the association to be in a 
prosperous condition. In twenty years, upwards of $300,000 have been paid to 
beneficiaries. ‘The permanent fund, $112,000—to which the banks have contrib- 
uted over $40,000—private individuals $53,000, including the bequest of Joshua 
Jones of $10,000, previous to his death a director of the Chemical National Bank. 
The principal portion of Mr. Simmons’ address is the following : 

‘*The Mutual Benefit Association of Bank Clerks is worthy of all admiration. 
Its conception was inspired by the genius of benevolence and brotherhood ; its 
work has been that of prudence, self-reliance, and fidelity; its triumph that of 
humanity and love. It has accomplished and is performing a work, as the years 
roll on, that lifts the burden of affliction from those who are otherwise unable to 
bear it, and carries comfort and relief to the widow and the orphan when shadows 
fall deepest, and when the hand of the white-robed angel of love and sympathy is 
most desired. 

**An institution inspired with these aims, whose sacred purpose is the,relief of 
the afflicted and bereaved, to demonstrate the power and sovereignty of love 
and fellowship, whose legend is that of a lofty humanity and a nobility 
of moral sentiment—presents the highest claims to a perpetual endurance and an 
unlimited charter. Its opportunities are boundless; its commission as broad as 
humanity. 

‘“* It is just twenty years since Mr. Parsons, Mr. Middleton, and a few gentlemen 
associated with them, laid the foundation of the organization that has been carefully 
and patiently erected, and now stands upon an enduring basis—an honorable and 
conspicuous structure, over whose doors are inscribed the words, ‘*‘ Brotherhood and 
Self-Reliance ”—protecting all its members, and welcoming to its privileges and 
benefits every worker in the wide field of its benevolent design. The work accom- 
plished these twenty years cannot be measured simply by the amount of money 
expended, although the magnificent sum of $300,000 has already been appropriated 
in the execution of its benevolent purposes. 

‘‘ There are vicissitudes in human experience when even dollars become ingots of 
value ; when hours of sudden adversity are epitomized months of pain and sorrow, 
and when comparatively small sums of money become breakwater against despair. 

** Let the work go on, gentlemen, and may every year add to your power and 
your achievements. 

‘* While it is true that the position of a bank clerk is not commonly regarded 
with favor by those who are desirous of accumulating wealth rapidly, it is a 
responsible, honorable, and indispensable service. The same is relatively true of all 
other industries in which the personal service is the only capital. It has its oppor- 
tunities for promotion, distinction, and reward. It is therefore a judicious and a 
wise purpose that impels the young men, not less than their elders, to identify 
themselves with an institution like this, in order that the system of self-insurance 
may secure to its associates aid and rclief in the event of disability, or guarantee 
some provision for those who may be dependent upon them in case of bereavement. 

‘* The responsibilities of a bank clerk are weighty, and in him three character- 
istics are absolutely necessary—honesty, ability, accuracy. These character- 
istics, indeed, are essential not only in a bank employe, but in everyone who is 
successful in any of the various walks of life. But success in life does not consist 
in the mere accumulation of money. It lies in the best exercise of the abilities that 
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God has given us, and in the proper improvement of the opportunities with which 
we are surrounded. The opportunities that are afforded to young men of this 
country are unsurpassed by those of any other country in the world. I sometimes 
think that none of us thoroughly appreciate as we should the inestimable blessing 
that we enjoy in our free citizenship, where any man may rise, and where we all 
stand upon an equality before the law. The history of American progress shows 
that the men who have achieved the highest success in this country were and are 
men who, as a rule, have commenced life in a humble circle, and have nobly and 
grandly worked their way up to prominence, wealth, and power. The names of 
some of them have become the common property of mankind, and their memory is 
more enduring than the statues or monuments we see around us as we walk along 
our crowded streets, or pass them in public plazas of the world. 

** Mr. President, and gentlemen of the association: I congratulate you on the 
generous purposes and the eminently honorable record of your institution. My 
sympathies are with you and with your work, and again thanking you for the com- 
pliment you have paid me, allow me to procecd with the further duties of the 
evening.” 

Mr. Low’s address is given elsewhere. 

BANKING CONDITIONS AT CHICAGO.— The Chicago /#ter-Ocean, in comment- 
ing upon the present condition of the banks of that city, says: ‘* Chicago’s loaning 
institutions have peculiar advantages for profitably placing their available funds 
through the fall and early winter months. Ordinarily large quantities of grain flow 
into our great elevators at this season, which appear on the loan market in the shape 
of warehouse receipts as collaterals. October, November and December are also 
busy months for pork packers. This year has been an exception to the general 
rule, however, in these respects. Grain stocks here have been very light, -and until 
last week the arrivals of hogs have been discouragingly small. These drawbacks 
have been more than compensated for, on the other hand, by the facts that our 
Board of Trade houses have carried unusually liberal quantities of property at other 
points through the producing sections, and that money has ruled very firm at ail 
the important financial markets. Entirely new and independent enterprises have 
been launched of late with some degree of freedom, and the managers of established 
industries have felt justified in expanding their lines of usefulness, upon borrowed 
capital, throughout the country that draws its financial sustenance from Chicago in 
the natural course of events. These things have brought a good deal of outside 
commercial paper here for discount, and the high rates of interest prevailing at the 
East have kept the paper drawn by our local merchants and manufacturers at 
home. Commercial collections have been made with comparatively little delay and 
friction, because of the prosperity of the agricultural classes. This would have 
swelled local deposits materially (in all probability) if merchants had not persisted 
in giving unreasonably long credit to their customers in all directions. Outside, or 
‘country’ banks have appreciably withdrawn their balances here since October, as 
they have found profitable employment for their funds among their own people.” 


LOAN ASSOCIATIONS.— We learn that the Hon. Willis S. Paine, LI..D., super- 
intendent of the Banking Department of the State of New York, is busily occupied 
in writing a work which will treat of the advantages to be derived from building and 
loan associations, and the dangers attending them when placed in the hands of irre- 
sponsible parties. When finished, it will be an exhaustive treatise upon the work of 
such associations in all its aspects, and will give an opportunity to private citizens, 
who may become interested in enterprises of that character, to become thoroughly 
conversant with their workings and so be able to protect themselves from imposi- 
tions to which, knowing as little as is commonly known of the details of the work, 
they are frequently obliged to submit. 

SPRINGFIELD PYNCHON NATIONAL BANK.—The Pynchon National Bank, 
Springfield, Mass., will soon occupy its handsome new quarters on the first floor of 
the bank building. The new rooms will be as convenient as any banking rooms in 
the city, and will be fitted up very handsomely. ‘lhe Pynchon Bank was organized 
as a State bank in June, 1853, with II. N. Case as president, and the late Henry 
Alexander, Jr., as cashier. From its organization til] 1869, the capital stock of the 
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bank was $150,000, but since then it has been $200,000. The present directors are 
H. N. Case, Homer Foot, E. W. Bond, James Abbe, Lawson Sibley, H. C. Row- 
ley and Charles Marsh. 


PITTSBURGH BANKERS’ BENEFIT ASSOCIATION.—In the Pittsburgh Chamber of 
Commerce rooms, on the 1gth of December, one hundred and four bankers and 
bankers’ clerks, of, in and about the city, belonging to their Mutual Benefit Asso- 
ciation, met to hold their fifteenth annual election of officers. The successful 
candidates were: President, Ross W. Drum, of the Tradesmen’s National Bank ; 
vice-president, A. J. Lawrence, of Sproul & Lawrence ; treasurer, N. Grattan von 
Bonhorst, People’s Savings Bank; recording secretary, George W. Crawford, 
Diamond National Bank ; corresponding secretary, J. M. Young, Second National 
Bank. The directors chosen were: A. H. Patterson, Duquesne National Bank; 
J. W. Taylor, City Savings Bank ; John Dunwoody, Iron & Glass Dollar Savings 
Bank; Daniel Beech, First National Bank of Birmingham, Southside; J. D. 
Troser, Monongahela National Bank; A. J. Sodon, Masonic Bank. Abraham 
Garrison, president of the Diamond National Bank, and Robert S. Smith, presi- 
dent of the Union National Bank, were elected trustees. 


NorTH CAROLINA,.—It is reported that the troubles of the Durham Bank are 
less serious than at first reported. The Charleston, S. C., Budget says: The 
Bank of Durham, it is stated on reliable authority, will pay one hundred cents on 
the dollar upon every dollar of its deposits, and, it is said that al] the other parties 
will nearly, if not quite, pay dollar for dollar. The failures were not due to the 
lack of assets, but to the want of ready money to meet present demands. The 
Durham 7oédacco Plant of the 15th instant says: The embarrassment is an honest 
one, and while it appears to have been visited in a large manner upon the com- 
munity, and honorable gentlemen have suffered, nothing dirty will be found in the 
whole matter, we venture to say. But, upon the other hand, the verdict, we are 
sure, will be unfortunate, but highly honorable. 


St. Louts.—Isaac H. Knox, president of the National Stock Yards on the East 
Side, died last month. He was sixty-one years old, and was born in New York. 
He was for years in business in New York, as a member of the firm of Boerman, 
Johnson & Co., brokers, and came West in 1875 to take charge of the National 
Stock Yards, of which he was then and ever since has been president. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Efforts are being made in the Bucks County Courts to compel 
the stockholders of the defunct Newtown Banking Company to pay off the debts of 
that concern. A petition has been filed in the name of Franklin Buckman, one of 
the depositors of the bank, who alleges the refusal of the assignees of the broken 
bank to complete their trust, and setting forth that under its charter the stockholders 
of the bank are liable to the depositors for their losses. Judge Yerkes has granted 
a rule upon the assignors to show cause why the petitionof Mr. Buckman should 
not be granted. The failure of the Newton Banking Company, ten years ago, was 
one of the greatest sensations ever known in Bucks county, and of the liabilities 
of more than $125,000, only 20 per cent. has been realized and paid to the creditors 
by the assignees— William Wynkoop, of Newtown, and H. B. Eastburn, of Doyles- 
town. Joseph Beans, the attorney who appears for Mr. Buckman, thinks that 
even after this lapse of time the stockholders of the bank—whom he holds are 
liable to the depositors—can be made to pay up; and, as there are numerous 
creditors throughout the county, the pending suit has attracted a great deal of 
attention. — Philadelphia Record. 


SAN FRANCISCcO.—This city can boast to-day that it contains institutions which 
will vie with those of any other on the continent in the extent of their business, 
the amount of capital employed, and the character of the buildings they occupy ; 
while the reputation for soundness and safety which they enjoy, both at home and 
abroad, is of the most gratifying description. For many years a large share of 
the commercial business of the city was transacted through the banking house of 
Lazard Freres, from which was founded in January, 1884, the London, Paris and 
American Bank, limited, with an authorized capital of $5,000,000. With the 
establishment of the new bank, the patronage which had been so liberally bestowed 
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upon Lazard Freres was materially increased. The facilities for transacting a 
banking business in all its departments, and the foreign connections of the bank 
were recognized and appreciated to such an extent, that it soon became evident a 
change to some building where an increase of room and better accommodations for 
the convenience of both customers and those engaged in conducting the bank’s 
business would be advisable, if not absolutely necessary. Arrangements were 
made by the managers to occupy the building on the corner of Sutter and Sansome 
streets. The whole lower floor, 45 x 95 feet in size, was specially designed for the 
use of the bank, and no expense was spared to make it in every particular as perfect as 
possible. In point of interior elegance, perfection and convenience of appoint- 
ments and arrangements, it has no equal in the city. Taken as a whole, the 
London, Paris and American Bank reflects credit upon those who have had charge 
of its financial affairs, as well as for the liberal expenditure and faith that has been 
displayed in fitting up the new building which they occupy. The authorized 
capital of the bank is $5,000,000 ; subscribed, $2,000,000 ; paid up, $2,000,000 ; 
reserved fund, $250,000. The officers are: Directors—William Paterson 
(chairman); James Whittall, Simon Lazard, Elie Lazard, Sigismund Louis Simon. 
Secretary—P. W. Robertson. Managers—D. Cahn, Eugene Meyer. Cashier— 
Charles Altschul. Bankers—Bank of England, Bank of Scotland. Agencies— 
Paris, Messrs. Lazard Freres & Cie., 17 Boulevard Poissonni¢re; New York, 
Messrs. Lazard Freres, 46 Exchange place.—San Francisco Journal of Com- 
merce. “ 


MASSACHUSETTS.—The oldest bank officer in the United States, William H, 
Foster, Esq., cashier emeritus of the Asiatic National Bank of Salem, died in that 
city last month, aged 91. His connection with the bank covered the remarkable 
period of 64 years, 56°of which were as cashier. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Keystone National Bank will soon move into its new 
home on the corner of Chestnut and Juniper streets. The banking-room, which 
occupies the first floor, a depth of about 130 feet by a width of 30 feet, is neatly 
and substantially finished. The bank fixtures are of quartered oak, paneled and 
elaborately carved. In the center, facing the entrance, with a wide avenue on 
either side, is the banking department, a capacious, well-lighted enclosure of an 
elliptical shape, and enclosure in heavy plate glass, in which are cut circular pay 
holes. Along the western wall, in the rear of the banking department, the presi- 
dent’s room is located, a convenient, roomy apartment. Directly back of this are 
half a dozen stalls, with desks and other conveniences, for the use of the safe 
depositors. Each stall is separate and private. ‘The remainder of the west side of 
the room is occupied by the large safe and vault. Several apartments are 
on the east side, including the directors’ rooms, conversation rooms, and ladies’ 
parlor. 


New York City.—Charles I. De Baun, formerly the assistant cashier of the 
National Park Bank, has been brought back to the city for trial. He left New York 
in April last, just before an examination of his books convinced the bank directors 
that he had been engaged in a long-continued scheme of fraud. He was accused of 
embezzling $95,000. He, was arrested in August, near Sherbrooke, Canada, and the 
proceedings for his extradition have been stubbornly contested for several months. 
It is usually difficult to fix an extraditable crime on bank officials who defraud the 
institutions with which they are connected ; but De Baun had not only falsified the 
books of the bank, but he had made false entries on other documents, and had 
thus brought his act within the common law definition of forgery. The Farmers 
and Merchants’ Bank of Baltimore, a correspondent of the Park Bank, was 
defrauded by the forgeries. The Canadian Courts, after a long consideration of 
the case, decided against De Baun, and his extradition was granted. One of the 
two indictments for forgery in the second degree covers items to the amount of 
$95,000, which, it is alleged, De Baun secured by false entries on the sheets on 
which the accounts of the Farmers and Merchants’ Bank with the Park Bank were 
kept. The second indictment charges forgery in connection with a single item of 
$3,000. The sentence under conviction in either indictment would be between 
two and ten years in the State prison. 
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JAPAN.—The /afan Herald says that the finance minister’s scheme of convert- 
ing the entire public debt of Japan into one five per cent. stock seems to be gradually 
being worked out, although much time will elapse before the plan can be entirely 
carried out. A new issue of some 7,500,000 yen of new redemption bonds has 
been authorized, but these will not depress the money market, inasmuch as it now 
appears that they will all be taken up by the post office, which has determined to 
invest all the funds belonging to the savings banks in these bonds. 


A MAJoRITY of the directors of the Bowery National Bank of New York have 
associated themselves together, and have formed ‘‘ The Bowery Bank of New 
York,” with a capital of $250,000, which may be increased to one million dollars. 
Among the shareholders are C. W. Field, J. Q. Adams, A. C. Benedict, R. 
Hamilton, R. W. Hendrickson, J. R. Marvin, George E. Mott, B. A. Trowbridge 
and A. R. Van Nostrand. 


CINCINNATI.—The Third National Bank has moved into their new building. It 
is thus described by the Commercial Gazette: The new Third National Bank 
building is of a broad order of the Romanesque. It is constructed of sandstone in 
two tints, the lighter stone being the Amherst sandstone, and the dark-brown the 
Ashland sandstone from the Lake Superior regions. The trimmings are all of 
light sandstone. The windows, with their low arches supported by cluster 
columns, are very handsome. All the exterior ornamentation, all the detail of 
carving and moulding, is carried out strictly in the Romanesque. The main 
entrance to the building is a beautiful arched doorway, the arch resting on two 
clusters of pillars. This door will be protected with a handsome grill door of 
artistic design and superb workmanship. It is made entirely of wrought-iron, with 
an antique finish in dead black. The roof is steep and French, with red tiles, 
against which the light stone of the gable and big chimney stands out in artistic 
contrast. A small niche between the main doorway and the secondary doorway 
on the ground floor will give light through stained glass, to the officers’ rooms 
in front. ‘The basement windows are all protected by handsome wrought-iron grill 
screens. The building is entirely fire-proof, the beams being all protected by fire- 
proof material and plaster. The interior—the banking-room proper—is a big, 
well-lighted apartment. The officers’ rooms are in front. They are handsomely 
finished, with marble mantels and fireplaces. The main banking-room is hand- 
somely frescoed, the prevailing tone being a warm yellow, with relievo designs in 
Romanesque. The lobby is tiled with marble, and the wainscot is of the same 
material. On the left wall of the counting-room is a great marble fireplace and 
mantel, reaching nearly to the ceiling. It is the handsomest fireplace in the city, 
and on its irons in the grate, big logs will be burned. The counters are of white 
marble. The screens are of wrought-iron finished in dead black, like fashionable 
antique candlesticks. The vaults, safes and safe deposit appliances are all very 
handsome. There is a ladies’ room and a gentlemen’s room in the rear of the bank, 
and a large room overhead, suitable for meetings. It is a handsome building all 
round, from gable to cellar, and an addition to Third street that has long been 
needed. President Hearne will occupy the front office, while Cashier Lemmon 
will occupy a desk on a platform in the counting-room, that commands a view of 
the entire room and all the desks. 


THE IssuE OF COIN CERTIFICATES.—During the calendar year just closed 
there was a large increase to the paper currency of the country. This increase 
was'in the form of coin certificates, and aggregates $101,479,967. Of this amount 
over $32,000,000 were gold, and over $69,000,000 silver certificates. Of the 
former there are now outstanding $128,888,448, and of the latter $246,219,999.- 
Adding these two amounts to the legal tender notes makes the volume of United 
States paper currency now outstanding, exclusive of national bank notes, $448,- 
161,053. The issue of silver certificates the past six months has been so steady 
and large, that the number of standard dollars in the Treasury owned by the Gov- 
ernment is reduced to $8,186,870. One year ago this amount was over $42,000,- 
000, and two years ago over $71,000,000. The issue of certificates of small 
denominations has resulted in running down the Government’s ownership of 
silver dollars. The number of these coins in actual circulation is less than 
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61,000,000. Over 315,000,000 silver dollars have been coined under the act of 


February, 1878. 





The issuance of certificates of small denominations has brought 
307,000,000 of these dollars into use. 


The reports of the New York Clearing-house returns compare as follows: 


1888. Loans. 
Dec, 8.. $389,089,500 

** 15-- 385,988,200 

** 22.. 380,501,700 

*f 29.. 388,798,700. 


Specie. 
#78,148,400 
79,122,500 


773767,300 
76,521,300 


Legal Tenders. 
- $29,947,000 
31,195,500 
29,682, 300 
29,838,700 


Deposits. 

+ $403,566, 300 
402,583,100 
400,299,900 
400,314,600 


- $5,096,400 
4;9592, 300 
4,867,300 
4,862, 300 


The Boston bank statement is as follows: 


Loans. 
$149,680, 400 
« 148,398,600 
+ neces 147,538,000 
Se . 148,142,900 


Specie. 
$9,336, 200 
9,495,300 
9,676,900 
9,746,900 


Legal 


-see $4,018,300 
43347900 
41572,700 


4,3 


Fenders. Deposits. 
124,961 ,g0o 
122,400,900 


17,000 121,875,900 


Circulation. 


- $125,174,400 .. 


Surplus. 


- $7,203,825 


9,672,225 
79374625 
6,281,350 


Circulation. 
. $4,628,200 


4,235,900 
4,065,200 
4,055,600 


The Clearing-house exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 


Loans. 


$94,020,000 


92,010,000 


Reserves. 


$24,141,000 


22,849,000 
22,720,000 
22,453,000 
22,634,000 


Deposits. 
$93,870,900 
90,600,000 
89,925,000 
89,206,000 
89,414,000 


Circulation. 


$2,297,400 
2,298,200 
2,298,850 
2,322,850 
24323,030 





Our usual quotations for stocks and bonds will be found elsewhere. The 


rates for money have been as follows: 


Dec. ro. Dec, 17. Dec. 24. 
54% @6%..6 @ 6% 8% @6% .. 5% @ 6% 
3 @2%..3 @r - 4 @2%..5 @3 
$156,844,3880 .$155,237,220 . $154,253,933 - $154,245,378 
15,126,262 . 15,019,472 14,783,209 


QUOTATIONS : Dec. 3. 


Treasury balances, coin 
Do. dao. 





‘Sterling exchange has ranged during December at from 4.88 @ 4.89 for 


bankers’ sight, and 4.84% @ 4.85 for 60 days. Paris—Francs, 5.183% @ 5.18% 
for sight, and 5.22%4 @ 5.21% for 60 days. The closing rates for the month were 
as follows: Bankers’ sterling, 60 days, 4.84% @ 4.84%; bankers’ sterling, 
sight, 4.88% @ 4.88%. Cable transfers, 4.894% @ 4.89%. Paris—Bankers’, 60 
days, 5.22% @ 5.21% ; sight, 5.1834 @ 5.18%. Antwerp—Commercial, 60 days, 
5.253 @ 5.25. Reichmarks (4) — bankers’, 60 days, 95 @ 95%; sight, 955 
@ 953%. Guilders—bankers’, 60 days, 40%, @ 40% ; sight, 4034 @ 4044. 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 
(Monthly List, continued from December No., pageg78.) 


State. Place and Capita. Bank or Banker. Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 
i CW cs cuskaee aves BOWE DORR scceciscccs «-_«—_. eaeenece sees 
$250,000 Henry P. DeGraaf, P. Richard Hamilton, Cas. 
ALA.... Tuscumbia..... Tuscumbia Banking Co.. Chase National Bank. 
$50,000 Hinton E, Carr, ?. Chas, C. Rather, Cas. 
Courtenay Rather, V. ?. 
ARK.... Fayetteville..... Bank of Fayetteville..... First National Bank. 
$62, 500 500 L. Gregg, P. Mac Devin, Cas. 
CaL.... Marysville...... Decker, Jewett &Co.'sBk American Exchange Nat. Bank, 
$100,000 John H,. Jewett, ?. A. C. Bingham, Cas. 
@ oe BOGOR... ces Farmers & Merchants Bk National Bank of the Republic. 
$50,000 Philip B. Fraser, P. Chas. H. Keagle, Cas. 
D. S. Rosenbaum, 
CoL.. .. Leadville....... ee ea 
mT S. N. Dwight, ?. 
e .. Monte Vista.... Bank of Commerce...... Gilman, Son & Co. 
Albert M. Isbell, ?. Edward M. Perdew, Cas. 
iin > MUR caices dn EE ER PPA ee es 
$25,000 Wm. Fisher, ?. C. C. Bratrud, Cas. 
O. H. Forde, V. P. 
> oo GRR. éosee . Bank of Canova......... sistant ocwauieae 
$5,000 Sy ee er 
eos Sebneebia...... Columbia City Bank.... _ National Bank of the Republic. 
25,000 Henry C. Sessions, P. D. C. McKenzie, Cas. 
55 Sie sa wane Rolette County Bank. American Exchange Nat. Bank. 
$20,000 Warren N. Steele, P. Chas, F. Wilbur, Cas. 
« . Sioux Falls..... H. L. Hollister & Co.. Seaboard National Bank. 
25,000 " Edgar S. McDonald, Cas. 
e .. Webster....... . Farmers & Merchants B. Western National Bank. 
$25,000 F, H. Hagerty, 7. David Williams, Cas. 
Jay A. Paulhamus, V. ?. 
Ga..... Cordele......... Bank of Cordele........ Mercantile National Bank. 
$50,000 John E. D. Shipp, ?. Joseph E. Bivens, Cas. 
ILL..... Lawrenceville... Lawrenceville Bank..... National Park Bank. 
(McCleave & Barnes.) John W. McCleave, Cas. 
w ., Mount Carroll.. Carroll Co. Bank........ National Park Bank. 


$50,000 O. F. McKenney, ?. J. M. Rinewalt, Cas. 
Geo. D. Campbell, V. P. 


S eco MOCO... 205% Manufacturers Nat. Bank National Park Bank. 
$125,000 C. O. Upton, ?. Aug. P. Floberg, Cas. 
Anthony Haines, V. P. Chas. E. Herrick, Ass’t Cas. 
i eer Knightstown... Citizens State Bank...... National Bank of the Republic. 


28,350 E. N. Wilkinson, 7. John A. Craft, Cas. 
L. P. Newby, V.P. 


Iowa,.. Castana........ RN i ccastvon: oS" > geabadedawen 
Geo. P. Wiley, ? 
. a 0 John W. Wood & Sons. National Park Bank. 
:! ye GEE anenes oo water, Judeog@ Moctee. jj ~~ “aedeswes os 
. $75,000 
ate. io CORP. . ccce ceus Hall & Martin Bank..... Hanover National Bank. 
. 50,000 C. H. Martin, ?. E. H. Hall, Cas. 
0 5 i cs wdtes Coreen Siete Gi. es See 


$30,000 James A. Kenyon. ?, John C, Gillen, Cas. 
N. A. Lamson, Ass’¢ Cas. 


Ky..... Stanford..... 5 5 ee: Been ee. F<. OS aetiendeee 
$200,000 Samuel H. Shanks, ?.. John B. Owsley, Cas. 
Mp. ... Oakland...... .. Garrett County 0° SRE ia a ama Ait ie 
$25,000 Daniel E. Offutt, P...... . Scott T. Jones, Cas. 
MICH... Bessemer..... .. First National Bank Rubee Hanover National Bank. 


$50,000 Joseph Sellwood, ?. Geo. H. Strong, Cas. 
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State. 
MICH... 


a ee 
MINN... 


we 
ORE.... 


TENN .. 


WIs.... 


MAN’BA., 





$12,000 James H. Goodwin, P. Emil W. Moore, Cas. 

$50,000 Clarence A. Parks, ?. Edwin I. Parks, Cas. 

ewpies Sante Fe Exchange Bank. MmiseeeNee 

$15,000 H. K. West, P. Wm. Taylor, Cas, 

jevcecua Grundy County Nat. Bk. Mdad<ednees 
$50,000 C. A. Hoffman, /..... ‘ ef F, Hoffman, Cas. 

....... AMerican Exch. Bank... Chase National Bank. 
$100,000 Isaac M. Raymond, P. Silas H. Burnham, Cas. 


. Nemaha City.. Farmers State Bank..... = ceeeccccccce 
$10,000 H. W. Shubert, ?. G. V. Argabright, Cas. 


pew ee State National Bank..... TTT Tere 
$500,000 James Farmer, ?. ew C. Ellison, Cas. 


. Green Springs.. Smith, Holtz & Co...... Fourth National Bank. 


10,000 
ane whee Osborn Bank.......;... Chase National Bank. 
$15,000 Chas. L. Gerlaugh, ?. Chas. C. Jackson, Cas. 


. Yellow Springs. Citizens Bank..... ..... Chase National Bank. 


Heppner. ..... Nat. Bank of Heppner... «= coccccccccce 


$30,000 A. James, P. wm. Gwaltney, Cas. 

viewes John O. Melby.......... Bank of North America, 
$10,000 

PortagelaPrairie Com. Bank of Manitoba. =e. na aeneseeees 

. PortagelaPrairie Imperial B’k. of Camada.  —e_.aaeeees cece 

coccvece Bank of Nova Scotia. .. Bank of N. Y. N. B. A. 
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Place and Capitai. Bank or Banker. Cashtwer and N. Y. Correspondent, 
pr i ecceseeae ~~” 5" Weaedeab eure 
$20,000 I oS i eae ie 
. First National Bank..... Hanover National Bank, 
$100,000 John Trelease, P. Wm. G. Hegardt, Cas. 
Wm. Harris, V. P 
irs a a eee Chemical National Bank, 
i . Irish-American Bank.... American Exchange Nat. Bank, 
$100,000 J. S. Coughlin, Pp. J. C. Scallen, Cas. 
J. E.Gould, V. P. 6 
se0ed Bank of Springfield...... boidedestise 
$50,000 eS eer ee ee 
ree ecewes Commerce ay Chase National Bank, 
(John E. Evans) John E. Evans, Cas. 
phdonn Citizens Savings Bank.. Mechanics & Traders Bank, 
50,000 Andrew P. Keesecker, P. Joseph S. McDonald, Cas. 
peedes Bank of Bunceton....... | American Exchange Nat. Bank. 


Edward Cramer, V. P. 
- Peoples Guaranty Sav.B. 8 ceccccccccee 


T. B. Bullene, V. ?. 
T. P. Dickson, 2d V. P. 


D. S. Day. V. P. 


Henry Stein, V. P. D. W. Coon, Ass't Cas. 
SE SSE Eeccies ==  Besvecsances 


Lewis Gregory, V. P. D. G. Wing, Ass’t Cas. 


T. B. Skeen, V. P. 
eae State Bank....... Gilman, Son & Co. 
G. A. Luikart, P. A. J. Dunlevey, Cas. 
on A. De Wolf, V. P. 
. German-American "Bank. Seaboard National Bank. 
Martin Riesterer, ?, Edward G, Riesterer, Cas. 
John E. Oelkers, V. P. 


Morris A. Bradley, V. P. H. R. Sanborn, Asst Cas. 


Orson McIntire, Cas. 





Jacob C. Smith, Vv. P. 
S. S. Puckett, Cas. 


00 D. P. Thompson, /. Ed. R. Bishop, Cas. 
. Bank of a Merchants Exchange Nat. Bank, 


ie "Wintree V. P.J. S. James, Ass’t Cas. 


John Pitblado, Mg’r. 
N. G. Leslie, /’g’r. 


F, V. MacDonald and 
F. Kennedy, Agents. 











CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 


CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 
(Monthly List, continued from December No., page 477.) 


Bank and Place. Elected. In place of. 
N. Y. City..Central National Bank... W. L. Strong, P........ Wm. M. Bliss. 
» .. First National Bank........... Valentine P. Snyder, Cas. E. Scofield. 
55 SRSUOIER TIGRE. cok cdc ccess Marc Eidlitz, P....... C. Schwarzwaelder.* 
Edward C. Schaefer, V.P. Marc Ejidlitz. 
ARK ... Washington Co. Bank, 3A,  % ere Wm. B. Welch. 
Fayetteville. } A. L. Williams, Cas..... Mac Devin. 
« .. Amer. Nat. Bank, Fort Smith.. E. C. Haskett, fo S. N. Dwight. 


CAL.... First National Bank, Stockton Arthur W. Beil, Cas..... Phil. B. Fraser. 
Conn... Charter Oak N. B’k., Hartford. James Nichols, V. P.... L. J. Hendee. 


” . N. Tradesmens B., New Haven. Geo. A. Butler, Piéouaes M. G. Elliott, 
Dax... .. First Nat. Bank, Larimore ari aa F. S. Edison, V. P...... C. C. Wolcott. 
. . First National Bank, C.. ©. Baath, Pi ced ccex Fred T. Evans, 
area Eugene Steere, 2 ae ee 


DEL.... Farmers Bank, Wilmington.. . Thos. E. Young, Cas.... A. G. Robinson. 
Fia.... Ambler, Marvir. & Stockton, Tien. We. Caneed. A:Cee 
. . ’ . . 


es ee ee Pee ee 
Ga, .... Newman National Bank, Joseph T. Kirby, Cas.... JohnS.Hollinshead 
Newman. JohnS.Hollinshead,4.C. _.......... ‘ 
ILL..... Exchange Bank, Lanark....... Amos Wolf, Cas........ M. Wolf.* 
IND..... StateB.of Jennings Co.,Vernon. Jacob Foebel, Jr, P..... cn wecees 
« . Central State Bank, j James Goodwine, P..... Frank C. Fleming. 
West Lebanon. { Frank C. Fleming, Pase  OO n 
Iowa... Bank of ,Calliope, oe US ee ee ° 
Calliope. + Frank R. ae RE ee Pe 
« .. Farmers & Merchants Bank, C. S. McLaury, ?..... .- John D., Bassett. 
George. Wm. Archer Cas........ H. A. Moore. 
» .. Bankof Manilla, ; L.. Py er ly axtagsas L. F. Smith. 
Manilla. | p W. Shaw, Cas....... te M. Roseberry. 
a . Ocheyedan Bank, yg mg 6 Bon: I Gin caikesncks. . os sdpenies 
© .. Sibley Exchange B., Sibley.... R. A. Harbord, ?...... . M.B.S. Dodsworth. 
Re .. Elk City Bank, in 6. foomee” z Pa. Be 2.2 ee . 
Elk City. re ee ae >, aheunmees 
| ke EP eee ee 
« .. Wyandotte N. B., Kan. City... Geo. L. Kroh, P.... . = W. Sponable. 
w ,. M’f’s. Nat. Bank, Leavenworth. E. W. Snyder, Wivceics . J. C. Lysle. 
“ . Bank of Lyons, Lyons........ D. M. Bell, P...... .... E. A. Deupree. 
. . Madison Bank, Madison....... ae, eo ee ald 
8 . First Nat. B., Medicine Lodge. J. C. Thurman, 4. CaS... = scccecce 
KY... Nat. Exchange B., Lexington.. David Bennett, 7?....... . John B. Wilgus. 
° . Winchester National Rank, ( Claiborne Lisle, Ly OO re 
Winchester. )} Webb Johnson, Cas..... . Leslie Thompson. 
ee Ocean Nat. Bank, Kennebunk. Chas. R. Littlefield, Cas. C. Littlefield. 
RE North Baltimore Sav. Bank, Fred’k D. Morrison, 7... Robertson tt 
Baltimore. } Robertson Taylor, V. P.. sens ou 
Mass... Union Savings Bank, Andrew J. Borden, P.... Benj. Covel. 
Fall River. Jerome C., Borden, Oe aang ae 
MicH... Bowne & Combs, Middleville.. T. J. Bush, Cas......... M. C. Griswold. 
MINN.. Farmers & Merch. B. Appleton. ~ Cleophas, COBissccces 
e .. Beaver Creek Bank, { P. E. Brown, ?.. me ee Gibson. 
Beaver Creek. 1 J. P. Richardson, Cas.... C. W. Smith. 
e .. N.B.ofCommerce, Minneapolis.. : W. Ravmond, P...... E. A. Harthon. 
NEB. . . State Bank, Lushton. G. W. Clawson, | eee C,. F. McGrew. 
e  .. First National Bank, {| Fred B. Bartlett, Cas.... Geo. A. Percival. 
Ord. } W. E. Mitchell, 'A. Cas.. Fred B. Bartlett. 
N.H.... Littleton Nat. Bank, Littleton.. H. K. Hallett, WO ccdkcn 13 pao 
N, Y...N. Y. State Nat. B., Albany... Willis G. Nash, Cas..... W. D. Wemple. 


* Deceased. 
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Bank and Place. Elected. ln place of 


. Peoples National Bank, Rob’t Lamb, P Abner Riddle. 


Bellefontaine. { R. B. Keller, Cas Rob’t Lamb. 


. First Nat. Bank, Middletown.. Morris W. Renick, Cas.. J. R. Allen. 


First Nat. Bank, Wilmington. A. J. Wilson, V. P C. A. Bosworth. 
First National Bank, oe ate W. M. Duncan. 
. G. C. Conner. 


South Pittsburg.) 7. John W. Childress. 


. Merch, N. B., St. Johnsbury... H. Ww. Allen, W. S. Streeter. 





CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 


(Continued from December No., page 479-) 
Bowery National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation, 
and succeeded by Bowery Bank, same officers. 
Peoples Bank (Sidney B. Wood), now W. R. Crossett, pro- 
prietor. 


.. Marysville. .... Decker, Jewett & Co. has been incorporated. 
. San Diego San Diego National Bank is retiring from business, no suc- 


cessors. 


.. San Francisco.. California National Bank, reported suspended. 
. Summitville.... Chapman & Weiss have retired from business, 


Davies & Easton, now J. G. Davies. 

Bank of Bryant, succeeded by Merchants Bank. 

First National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation, and 
succeeded by Columbia City Bank. 


. West Lebanon, Central Bank, now Central State Bank, incorporated, 


Seah Newell........ 5S. A. Parker, succeeded by Parker, Judge & Norton, same 


correspondents. 


First National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation, and 
succeeded by Hall & Martin Bank, same officers and 


correspondents, 


.. Elk City . Elk City Bank has been incorporated. 
, Greensburgh... Greensburgh State Bank has transferred their business to the 


Bank of Greensburgh. 


. Kingman Citizens National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation. 
.. Russell Springs. First National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation. 
. Sheridan Citizens Exchange Bank, now located at Selden as the 


Citizens State Bank, same officers. 


.eeee eee Bank of Turon (C. R. Reed), now M. H. Potter, proprietor, 
same correspondents. 


. Wallace........ Merchants Bank reported assigned. 


Stanford Farmers National Bank, now Lincoln National Bank, same 
officers. 


. Bessemer.. .... Bessemer Bank (Joseph Sellwood & Co.), now First National 
B 


ank 


. Lake Linden... Sutter’s Bank (D. W. Sutter), succeeded by First National 
B 


ank. 


.. Appleton....... Farmers & Merchants Bank (E. A. Burrage), now Cleophas 


& Spencer, proprietors. 


. Nemaha City.. Nemaha City Bank, succeeded by Farmers State Rank. 


Burnett...... . Bank of Burnett has been succeeded by the Tilden State 
Bank, located at Tilden. 


. Cedar Rapids.. Cedar Valley Bank (T. P. Stephens), now Stephens & Squair, 


proprietors, 
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NEB.... Wood River.... Hall County Bank, now First National Bank, same officers 
and correspondents. 


Ouio...* Cleveland.. .... Ohio National Bank, now State National Bank. 
WasH.. Dayton........ National Bank of Dayton has gone into voluntary liquida- 
tion. 





* 
9 


OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 
(Monthly List, continued from December’No., page 478.) 


3943 First National Bank.......... Vincent Boreing, 
London, Ky. R. C. Ford, $§0,000 
3044 Second National Bank........ Richard D. Davis, 
Ashland, Ky. Edward Mitchell, 50,000 
3045 Berwyn National Bank........ Joseph W. Sharp, : 
Berwyn, Pa. J. Comly Hall, 50,000 
3946 Grundy Co. National Bank... Christopher A. Hoffman, 
Trenton, Mo. Henry F. Hoffman, 50,000 
3947 First National Bank.......... Joseph Sellwood, 
Bessemer, Mich. Geo. H. Strong, 50,000 
3948 First National Bank...... ..-- John Trelease, ?. 
Lake Linden, Mich. Wm. G. Hegardt, 100,000 
3049 American National Bank..... S. N. Dwight, 
Leadville, Col. 100,000 
3950 State National Bank.......... James Farmer, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Henry C. Ellison, 500,000 
3951 First National Bank.......... J. E. Crandall, 


Johnson City, Tenn. D. S. McIntire, 50,000 


3952 Manufacturers Nat. Bank. ... Chas. O. Upton, 


Rockford, Ill. August P. Floberg, 125,000 
3953 National Bank of Heppner... D. P. Thompson, 
Heppner, Ore. Ed R. Bishop, * 50,000 
3954 Lincoln National Bank....... Samuel H. Shanks, 
Stanford, Ky. John B, Owsley. 200,000 
ane RR. AREER 
DEATHS. 


AMEs.—On November 6, aged fifty-one years, ROBERT AMES, President of 
Factory Point National Bank, Manchester Centre, Vt. 

BAILEY.— On December 17, aged sixty-eight years, FRANCIS P. BAILEY, Cashier 
of Marine National Bank, Erie, Penn. 

DucGuip.—On December 30, aged fifty-five years, HENRY L. Ducuip, President 
of Syracuse Savings Bank, Syracuse, N. 

Griccs.—On November 24, W. L. Griccs, President of Fourth National 
Bank, Dallas, Texas. 

HeEeNnrRyY.—On December 21, aged sixty-six years, JOHN Q. HENRY, President of 
Shoe & Leather National Bank, Boston, Mass. 

Moss.—On November 6, AuGust H. Moss, President of Moss National Bank, 
Sandusky, Ohio. 

STEELE.—On November 30, aged sixty years, CHARLES R. STEELE, President 
of First National Bank, Waukegan, IIl. 
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